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Special Labour Issue 


Unions are the primary vehicle for 
achieving positive social change. The 
formation ofunions is an expression of the 
working-class need to work collectively 
and to support each other in order to 
advance the standard of living for one and 
(eventually) forall. This issue of 
Briarpatch highlights some of the many 
ways that unions (and similar working- 
class organizations) and their individual 
members are engaging in the process of 
creating a better world, one brick ata 
time. 

The struggle of the working class 
against exploitation has also led to the 
development of farmers’ organizations 
like the international group Via 
Campesina, and a resurgence of interest 
in the formation of co-ops. This struggle 
has also made us aware of the pressures 
that work to divide us and hamper our 
effectiveness, and has led to our 
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We thank the following Unions for their generous donations 
and pledges that helped make this special issue possible. We 
also want to acknowledge the tremendous amount of support 
we get throughout the year from various union locals and their 
individual members. Without you, we couldn’t have survived to 


understanding of the need to address 
issues of inequality. 

This issue of Briarpatch offers a 
glimpse into the heartaches as well as 
the jubilations of workers here and in 
other parts of the world. If we are 
going to create a world with peace 
and abundance for all, we need to 
understand and support each struggle 
and victory that moves us closer to 
our goal. We must be there each time 
a window of opportunity opens for 
one group to advance our cause. 

It is our belief that Briarpatch 
has played an important role for the 
past 30 years in the sharing of 
information, ideas and tactics to help 
keep workers working in unison 
towards our goals. And we pledge to 
continue in this manner for the next 30 
years with your encouragement and 
support. 


cee see our 30" birthday! 
Greg O'Neill 
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Letters to the Editor 


GOOD-BYE COMRADE 


Dear Briarpatch, 
Don Grier, a long time prairie activist, died recently 


in Victoria. Don and his wife, Florence, moved to 
Victoria 20 years ago and they were immediately in- 
volved in social activism here. They were involved in 
peace, social justice and solidarity groups. 

Florence died last year after a long illness. Don 
continued to be active, always a familiar sight at meet- 
ings and rallies with his walker and his challenging 
questions. The last meeting he attended was to hear 
Salvadorian doctors in June. 

In September we held a memorial gathering for 
Don. Family and friends from Winnipeg, Regina, Ed- 
monton and Victoria told stories about the commitment, 
loyalty and activism of Don and Florence. Their kind- 
ness, hospitality and support were remembered with love 
and fondness. Their marriage of over 50 years was a 
model of love and co-operation. It even survived their 
living in tents and trailers as they built a geodesic home 
near Edmonton. 

One story: 30 years ago, Don made the media 
headlines when he was carried off a football field in 
Edmonton for trying to stop a game with an all-white 
South African team. He spent the night in jail while 
Florence wondered why he did not get home for supper! 

I enclose a cheque for the donations we collected at 
the memorial for Briarpatch. 

We will miss the friendship, love and commitment of 
these two wonderful people. Their many years of dedicated 


activism gives us all hope and inspiration to continue. 
Theresa Wolfwood 
Victoria, BC 


Cover: 


A recent national opinion poll shows registered 
nurses and firefighters are the most trusted professional 
groups in society. 

In the survey, firefighters came in at the top of the 
poll, nurses took second spot with both rating in the high 
90 percent range when Canadians were asked if they 
trusted various groups. 

Politicians ranked near the bottom of the trust 
rating, falling below car salespeople and real estate 
agents. 

(source; Labour Reporter, Saskatchewan 


EDITING ERROR 


Dear Briarpatch, 
I was pleased to be interviewed in the September 


issue of Briarpatch. I believe in my work and am always 
happy when people take an interest in it. It’s a great idea 
to promote the work of artists involved in these issues, 
and I felt flattered. 

I believe however that I was misquoted regard- 
ing my attitudes towards the school system. Refer- 
ring to my previous experience as a high school 
teacher, I was quoted as saying: “I often felt that the 
left-wing world had abandoned our youth, and that 
schools were evil cauldrons of conservatism.” This 
implies that Z saw schools as “evil cauldrons of 
conservatism,” which does not reflect my views and 
my experience with very dedicated teachers. In fact, 
what I had said was, “I often felt that the critical 
left-wing world had abandoned our youth, somehow 
feeling that schools were evil cauldrons of con- 
servatism.” 

The distinction is crucial. I worked with many fine 
educators who gave a good part of their life ensuring that 
young people received the nurturing and guidance so 
needed in adolescence. To qualify them as evil sorcerers 
is an insult to their work and only alienates good- 
intentioned people on the left from the school system 
where a great deal of work needs to be done. 


Thank you for the rectification. 
Darren Ell 


Montreal, QC 


(note: the editor apologizes for the embarrassment 
caused by this misunderstanding) 


Canadians Trust Firefighters and Nurses 


The two very trustworthy Regina work- 
ers on our cover are Stella Devenney who 
works at the Four Directions Community 
Health Centre and James Cheke from the 


downtown fire hall. 


Is it just a coincidence that those at the 
top of the list are unionized workers while 
those at the bottom are in highly competitive 
jobs that don’t rely much on solidarity? 
Hmmmm.... 


Federation of Labour) 
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by Martha Robbins 


|| ESA Kung-Hae was a member of the Via Campesina. It 
was in our march at Cancun, Mexico against the WTO 
that he stabbed himself. He, along with two other Kore- 
ans, climbed the fence to hold up one of their banners; 
Lee’s placard read “WTO Kills Farmers.” Everyone 
cheered when they went up the fence - it was the first 
action as the march arrived at the barricade. There was a 
surge of press people covering the mock funeral proces- 
sion for the WTO that the Korean delegation had organ- 
ized. It was then that Lee stabbed himself twice, punctur- 
ing one lung and his heart. 

The action was very courageous but also very hard 
for us to come to terms with. We are expecting that the 
western media will portray him a crazy or an unstable 
person - he was the opposite. Lee was the ex-president of 
the Korean farmers union. He was a leader and a man 
with a firm grip on the implications of the WTO. 

The Via Campesina is an organization full of people 
who have struggled hard their whole lives. We are griev- 
ing, but there has also been a determination to strengthen 


our actions against the WTO. Thousands of people came 
in stages to grieve for Lee at the vigils held at the fence 
where he died. 

The most important message we have to give is that 
his death was not a random act. It was the ultimate sacri- 
fice for a cause that has forced thousands of farmers 
around the world to commit suicide out of desperation. 
Lee’s act was an act of self-immolation. 

This action has brought us together in an intense 
situation. I am seeing the best of the Via Campesina and 
the heart of the Mexican peasants. 


Martha Robbins is the youth president of the 
National Farmers Union in Canada. She was present in 
Cancun for the Via Campesina peasant and indigenous 
forum as well as the marches against the WTO negotia- 
tions, and she has returned home with a renewed belief 
that the WTO should not have a hand in anything 
related to food and agriculture and that the power of the 
people is strong. 
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~ You Deserve 


a Raise Today Oaa 


Tes high time low income workers 
received a raise. For example, the mini- 
mum wage in Ontario has been frozen 
throughout the eight brutal years of Tory 
rule. To make matters worse, inflation 
since 1995 has eroded the real value, or 
spending power, of the minimum wage 
by 20 percent. This leaves people earning 
well below poverty wages. In fact, 
someone earning minimum wage and 
working 35 hours per week for a full 
year would be left almost $7000 below 
the poverty line. 

Incredibly, minimum wage rates in 
Canada are lower than in most industrial- 
ized countries and even well below those 
in the land of the free market, the USA. 
The Ontario Tories are probably the 
worst offenders among provincial gov- 
emments. Ontario is the only province 
not to have at least some increase since 
1998. Despite Tory assertions that people 
can better themselves by taking on paid 
work (a big part of their vicious attack on 
welfare recipients), the government’s 
rotten minimum wage policies mean that 


many people who go from welfare to paid employment 
suffer worse financial conditions (even after the lethal 


cuts to welfare). 


This is a situation of gross exploitation of workers 
by businesses and their political mouthpieces. In a 
country whose political leaders boast of the best per- 
forming economy in the G8, the country club of 


by Jeff Shantz 


wealthy nations, it is nothing less than a 
shameful disgrace. 

Politicians and business groups 
often try to scare people away from calls 
for a minimum wage increase by claim- 
ing it will drive away business and 
therefore cost jobs. Supposedly labour 
will be priced out of the market. This is 
absolutely untrue. Labour, as the primary 
source of value, is not like other com- 
modities and bosses can’t choose to do 
without it. Research in Canada and the 
USA shows that increases to the mini- 
mum wage actually benefit the economy 
while increasing the total amount of 
money going to low-wage workers. 
There is little evidence from anywhere in 
Canada or the USA that minimum wage 
increases lead to increased unemploy- 
ment. In 1999 Manitoba increased the 
minimum wage and saw unemployment 
fall to its lowest level in a generation 
(below 5 percent). Of course this doesn’t 
even take into account the crucial social 
benefits that come from reducing in- 
equality. 


Conservatives also argue that most minimum wage 
workers are middle class teenagers doing after-school 
or summer work while living at home. In fact, most 
minimum wage workers are adults (61 percent accord- 
ing to Statistics Canada) and almost half are working 
full time. Many of the part-timers hold more than one 
job. Most minimum wage earners, around 64 percent, 
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are women. College and university students trying to 
cover increasingly expensive tuition costs often have to 
take minimum wage jobs. This burden is especially 
harsh for students from lower-income backgrounds. 

In Ontario this is all part of a broader neoliberal 
assault on workers. In addition to freezing minimum 
wage rates the provincial government cut social assist- 
ance rates by 21.6 percent in 1995. Thus, after inflation 
Ontario’s poorest residents have suffered an income 
decline of almost 40 percent over the past eight years. 

With a provincial election looming, two compli- 
mentary campaigns have begun recently to fight the 
government, and any possible successor, over this brutal 
situation. In June the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty 
sent delegations to the offices of several Members of 
Provincial Parliament (MPP) of the ruling Tory and 
opposition Liberal parties to hand-deliver messages 
serving notice to each party that direct actions will be 
taken against them over these issues. Additionally, a 
broad-based campaign under the banner of “Ontario 
Needs a Raise” has been initiated by a coalition of 
unionists, low income workers and anti-poverty activists 
to press during the election campaign for an increase to 
social assistance and minimum wage rates. 

Significantly, these campaigns are working to 


Do SOMETHING... 
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Every working woman and man needs 
someone in their corner. That is the role of unions. 
Unions represent workers’ interests, making sure 
their voices are heard, and ensure fair treatment for 
their members. 

If you are concerned about low wages, job 
security, health and safety, or benefits, isn't it time 
you did something about it? 

Organize... give us a call and we'll show you 


Regina Office 
1233 Winnipeg Street 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 


Toll free: 1-877-747-9378 


overcome the false divide between the “working and 
non-working poor” that the current government has tried 
so hard to construct. All workers have a right to live in 
dignity whether they are currently employed or not. 

The brutally low social assistance rates and the 
poverty-assuring minimum wage are linked in the 
broader attack on workers and must be fought together. 
Whichever party takes control of government in On- 
tario after the upcoming elections they must restore the 
cuts to welfare and increase the rates to account for 
inflation. They must also raise the minimum wage to at 
least something above a poverty wage. As well, they 
should follow the example of Washington state and 
index the minimum wage to cost of living increases or 
to a percentage of average wages. No worker should 
have to settle for anything less. 

Of course workers cannot rely on any government 
that exists to aid and protect capital. This is why the 
campaigns and coalitions which bring employed and 
unemployed, unionized and non-unionized workers 
together against the divide-and-conquer policies of 
bosses and their governments are so crucial. 


Jeff Shantz is a member of CUPE Local 3903 and 
is active in the Toronto General Defence Committee. 
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, Family 


and Children with Special Needs 


photo: from Moving Mountains: Work 


Bryce Hart (on Dad’s shoulders) was diagnosed 
with Autism Spectrum Disorder. His parents 
Lorne (a letter carrier) and Raylene call the union 
project a “ray of hope and help.” 


A unique child care support project 
shows that creative thinking and community 
partnership can go a long way to improve 
the lives of children with disabilities and 
their working parents, and benefit employers 


too. 
The program is the Canadian Union of 


Postal Workers’ Special Needs Project. It 
provides financial help to postal worker 
parents for extra costs related to a child’s 
disability, personal support by phone, and 
education and resource materials. The 
money comes from the union’s Child Care 
Fund, negotiated with Canada Post in the 
1990s. The project is administered by a 
community organization in Cape Breton. 
Evaluations show the program has had 
a significant impact: 93 percent of parents 
say it has lowered their stress; 80 percent 
say the additional specialized support has 
made a positive change to their child’s 
language or academic skills; and 81 percent 
say their morale and effectiveness at work 


have improved. 


Special 
Needs 


When unions look beyond 
the monetary issues, they 
find other ways to help 
their members. 


by 


Jamie Kass 


“W) hen you have a child with disabilities, you have the 
same difficulties other parents do - only triple strength,” 
says Gwen Holmes, a Cobourg, Ontario mail sorter. 
“You’re always worrying about your kids and how you 
can afford all the extra help they need. Every minute 
you’re not working, you’re looking after their needs. 
You are working tired and living tired.” 

Holmes should know. Her daughter, Elizabeth, is 
15, blind and developmentally delayed. She is much 
younger socially than her actual age, and needs someone 
with her all the time. Holmes’ son, Jonathan, has atten- 
tion deficit disorder. In a family where mom’s shifts can 
start anywhere from 7 AM to 2:30 PM, and dad’s con- 
tracting business can take him away for weeks at a time, 
juggling work and two children with special needs can 
be overwhelming. 

But unlike so many parents who have children with 
disabilities, Holmes and her family have somewhere to 
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turn for help - the Canadian Union of Postal Workers’ 
Special Needs Project, designed to support families like 
hers. “Just to have it acknowledged that parents of 
children with disabilities have more challenges is a big 
validation,” she says. “And without question, the 
financial support from the project has been a godsend.” 

The family has used project funds to help with 
extra expenses for both children: for support workers, 
tutors, specialized summer camps and lessons, and 
medicine not covered by the benefit plan. The project’s 
newsletter and personal consultations with a special 
needs advisor have also helped. 

“The biggest benefit of the program is that it has 
given us the opportunity to do so many things for 
Elizabeth, who’s integrated educationally, but not 
socially,” says Holmes. “We couldn’t do all of these 
things financially. This has given Elizabeth opportuni- 
ties regular kids have. There are things she couldn’t do 
otherwise.” For example, one summer Elizabeth at- 
tended a summer drama, music and art camp. To 
participate, she had to be accompanied by a support 
worker. Another worker brailled Where the Wild 
Things Are, enabling Elizabeth to read the piece while 
others did the acting. 

Holmes is proud of her union for negotiating the 


Child Care Fund that pays for the Special Needs 
Project. She’s proud too, of the union’s ongoing 
workplace education efforts to help other postal work- 
ers learn about the challenges faced by families like 
hers. Says Holmes: “It means a lot when one of your 
co-workers says, “Gee, I never knew what you had to 
go through. Sometimes, that can be the boost you need 
to keep going.” 

There are over 60,000 postal workers in Canada 
who are eligible for this unique program. But as much 
as informing Canada Post employees about the project 
supporting parents with special needs, we hope to 
encourage other employers and unions to develop 
similar programs in their workplaces. 

The union recently published a comprehensive 
book on the project, Moving Mountains: Work, Family 
and Children with Special Needs. The book is an 
attempt to spur other unions, corporations and govern- 
ments to take action to support working families whose 
circumstances are the most challenging. 


Jamie Kass is the National Child Care Coordina- 
tor for the Canadian Union of Postal Workers. More 
information is also available on the CUPW website: 


www. cupw-Sstip.org . 
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You don’t need to be a rocket-scientist to figure out there is a nursing shortage. And it’s 
only going to get worse. As nurses get older, they think about early retirement. 


Saskatchewan Union of Nurses * 2330-2nd Avenue Regina, Saskatchewan S4R 1A6 e (306) 525-1666 e www.sun-nurses.sk.ca 


The average retirement age for a nurse in this province is 56. The average age of a 
Saskatchewan nurse is 43, while 20 percent of our members are over 50. Ten years from 
now, 58 percent of the 8,000 nurses currently working in Saskatchewan will have retired. 


The numbers just don’t add up. That’s because more nurses retire than graduate. Yet there 
are only 300 nursing seats in Saskatchewan for students wanting to become nurses. That’s 
not enough, considering more than 800 well-qualified applicants applied to enter nursing 


The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses wants to help solve the nursing shortage. Our goal is 
to provide the best care for the people of Saskatchewan. 


The Care You Count On, 


The 8,000 members of the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses 


Building 


a Co-o perative Eco nomy 


by Hazel Corcoran, Michelle Kowalski, Len Krimerman and Greg O'Neill 


‘The current global economic system 
has grown into something which does 
not serve people; it serves capital. The 
liberal-capitalist model of economics has 
been unleashed with a fury. More and 
more people around the world are be- 
coming critical of this global corporatist 
model: from labour and peace activists to 
environmentalists, and, most directly, 
those who have raised their voices 
against corporate globalization from 
Seattle to Québec City to Porto Alegre to 
Davos. The chants of these courageous 
groups - “This is What Democracy 
Looks Like” and “Another World is 
Possible” - ring out across the globe, 
early sounds of a search for something beyond resist- 
ance, for fresh alternatives. 

An alternative exists: an economic system based on 
co-operation, and we see more and more people search- 
ing for it. 

Seeing September 11th and its continual aftermath, 
we know that it is necessary to be against war, against 
corporate globalization, against environmental degrada- 
tion, against the growing inequality in the world. The 
question we want to see addressed is: What are we for? 

Across the world, the co-operative vision has come 
alive in dramatic and extremely diverse ways: from the 
flexible manufacturing networks based on worker man- 
aged firms in Emilia Romagna, Italy, to the highly partici- 
patory women-controlled neighborhood cooperatives in 
Kerala, India, to the Brazilian Movimento Sem Terre’s 
occupations and co-operative enterprises, schools, and 
services, to the hundreds of firms closing their doors 
(notably in Argentina and Russia) which are being seized 
by their workers and turned into worker co- peratives. All 
of these - and much, more more - can be seen as impor- 
tant parts of “What Democracy Looks Like.” 

Ata recent Conference on co-operatives hosted by the 
British Columbia Institute for Co-operative Studies, we 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE, 
FOUNDED IN 1895, WITH 
HEADQUARTERS IN LONDON, 
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presented a Co-operative Movement Declaration calling for 
a global organization to promote “the co-operative model in 
all fields of human endeavor.” There was very widespread 
agreement with this document. We have now begun to bring 
the document, and its vision of “a co-operative economy 
which provides every human being with a fair share in the 
global economy,” to co-ops and other democratic or progres- 
sive organizations, and to individuals. 

Our group’s intention is to find seed money to hire 
staff who would create a foundation whose mandate 
would be promoting co-operative ideals through popular 
culture. We are seeking resources, for example, through 
the new program of the Canadian government called the 
Co-op Development Initiative - Innovations and Re- 
search. 


What You Can do 

If you would like to support this initiative, please 
complete the following Co-op Movement Declaration. If 
you would like to contribute any other ideas or be more 
involved, we especially want to know about that. For 
more information you can visit the following websites: 
www.ca.groups.yahoo.com/group/co-op_terra 
http://web.uvic.ca/bcics/map_conf_bigidea.html 
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Co-operative Movement Declaration 


We have created the ability to produce wealth 
at an unprecedented rate. Yet we look uncomfort- 
ably at the growing inequality of opportunity and the 
suffering that supports the creation of that wealth. 

We watch apprehensively as the economic 
apparatus that is required to provide for our comfort 
puts at risk the very future of our existence. We 
have seen the rapid increase of greenhouse gas 
emissions, the puncturing of the ozone layer of our 
earth’s atmosphere, the rapid reduction in the 
potable water supply and the extinction of species 
at an unprecedented rate. 

We are witness to the use of force to secure 
ever-increasing access to and control of resources to 
support the well-oiled operation of our economic 
machine. 

We have experienced the continual erosion of 
government programs to level the playing field for all 
people. We have stood by as our commitment to 
making resources available to developing countries 
has also continually diminished. 

We believe that it is time for a change. We 
believe that although it is easy to criticize, and 
although criticism is deserved, it can too easily 
become an end in itself. We want to create. We 
believe that the act of creation is the greatest ex- 
pression of the human spirit. We intend to create an 
alternative. 

We believe that a Co-operative economy has 
the potential to provide every human being with a 
voting share in the global economy. We believe that 
a Co-operative economy will do for economics what 
the Magna Carta accomplished for political democ- 
racy. We envision a Co-operative economy whose 
goal is to serve the needs of the people who build it 
rather than the capital that finances it. 

We support the rights and freedoms of every 
individual with the belief that individual needs are 
best served by pursuing the common good. We 
believe the best way to achieve the common good is 
through voluntary collective action and mutual self- 
help as described in the principles of Co-operation. 

We intend to bring together all those who share 
our Co-operative vision. We invite all those with 
whatever talents and abilities they might bring to 
join in this movement for change. 

We intend to create a Co-operative institution 
whose members are committed to the following 
goal: To promote, support and develop Co-operative 
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enterprise in all fields of human endeavour, honour- 
ing the Statement of Co-operative Identity and the 
seven principles of Co-operation. 

Participation in this proposed institution will be 
open to all individuals and organizations that support 
this commitment. 

If you have read this document and agree with 
the views expressed and would like to be involved in 
action to make this vision a reality, please complete 
the information below and mail to: 


Declaration 
#104, 402 - 30" Ave. NE 
Calgary, AB, T2E 2E3. 


Organization 
Address 


\ CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 

equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 

for the office nearest you. 


by Donna Smith 


oe 

I he backlash resulting from the current debate over 
same-sex marriage is overwhelming and hurtful. As a 
parent and partner I have felt under constant attack by 
the media and several religious leaders solely because of 
who I love. I have been told that I should not be allowed 
to raise children, that I am immoral, and - in a recent 
article headlined “Same-sex marriage could allow incest: 
Catholic bishops” in the Leader Post - that if I were 
allowed to marry, the institution of marriage would be 
opened up to incest. Those opposed to same-sex marriage 
often base their arguments on semantics and religion, 
failing to recognize the breaching of human rights as 
defined by the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
Fortunately, positive strides are being taken by the labour 
movement to raise awareness of same-sex marriage as a 
human rights issue. 

The word “marriage” is a term honoured and valued 
by society, and many members of the gay community 
would like access to that institution. It is an institution 
that has undergone great change. Initially, marriage was a 
business contract for a father selling his daughter as 
property to a prospective husband. Also, it was also not 
long ago that people from some racial backgrounds were 
denied the right to marry. Marriage has changed from a 
structure ruled and controlled by the husband to more of a 
partnership of equals. 

The recent struggle for equal access to marriage for 
same-sex couples has brought to the public milieu an 
onslaught of intense gay-bashing, often perpetuated by 
religious institutions. The catholic church has been 
overtly hate mongering since this issue was brought to 
parliament. Blackmail of politicians has become common 
place with threats of eternal damnation for MPs that vote 
in favour of Bill C-23. 

The separation of church and state is important to 
Canadian democracy. Secular governance of this country 
should not conform to the doctrine of the catholic church 
or any other religious institution. Civil marriage is the 
issue, and gays and lesbians should have access to the 


same civil rights as others. 


I Do! 


The labour movement vows to 
maintain the struggle for equal 


access to legal marriage. 


If Bill C-23 is approved, gay and lesbian couples will 
be able to access civil marriage and churches will con- 
tinue to choose who they will and will not marry. Section 
2 of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms guarantees 
churches the freedom to choose the ceremonies they 
perform and for whom. Some religions, such as the 
United church, welcome gay and lesbian people into their 
church and are prepared to marry same-sex couples. 
Access to civil marriage has no bearing or impact on the 
rights of religious groups to sanctify marriage within the 
rites of their particular creeds. 

Of course there are flaws with the institution of 
marriage and not all gay people - just like not all straight 
people - will want to marry, but they deserve the right to 
choose. In the Charter of Rights and Freedoms and by its 
stated commitment to human rights nationally and inter- 
nationally, Canada takes the position that all citizens have 
the right to “freedom of thought, belief, opinion and 
expression,” and that “every individual is equal before 
and under the law and has the right to the equal protection 
and equal benefit of the law without discrimination.” In 
essence, Canada’s failure to amend federal legislation to 
recognize the “legal” rights of same-sex citizens to marry 
undermines the very purpose for which the Charter was 
designed. Equality cannot be individualized. 

Trade unionists advocate for equality on behalf of 
their members at work and within the communities they 
live. Across this country trade unions fight for fairness 
and justice for all. The labour movement took up the 
question of equal rights and access to benefits for the 
same-sex partners of workers before the laws were 
brought into conformity with equality rights. The move- 
ment has a history of support for the right to equality and 
recognition of same-sex relationships. Homophobia is not 
tolerated within the labour movement and is addressed in 
all harassment and equity statements. 

Unions have a long record of fighting for equality for 
gay, lesbian, bi-sexual and transgendered (GLBT) work- 
ers through grievances, arbitrations, and lobbying govern- 
ments. In 1994 the Canadian Labour Congress adopted a 
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Yes! 


I.B.E.W. National Public Medicare 
Local 


It’s time to make Medicare 


stronger, not tear it apart. 


No matter who you are, or what you do, 


Saskatchewan 


your health is precious. But cutbacks, 


underfunding and for-profit care are threatening 


our health care. Right now, provincial and federal 


politicians across Canada are looking at more 


ways to cut corners and undermine Medicare. 


The Union of 
Social Justice 
and 
Human Dignity 


As health care workers and Canadians, we 


can’t sit still as governments and big business tell 


us our health care is too expensive. Medicare is 


our most cherished public service. It is a Canadian 


right. It is one of the foundations of our country. 
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policy which included the statement “Labour must play a 
significant role in helping to create a context in which gay 
men and lesbians can achieve equality in society. One 
cannot be equal in the workplace but unequal outside it. 
The forces which rob lesbian, gay and bisexual members 
of their collective agreement entitlements are exactly the 
same forces which make the world outside the workplace 
oppressive and often dangerous.” 

The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (SFL) 
realizes that leading by example helps change public 
attitudes. The Federation has, for more than half a cen- 
tury, assumed the responsibility of speaking for all 
workers in the province - organized and unorganized. 
The SFL position is that all couples, whether same or 
opposite sex, whether married or common-law, deserve 
the same legal rights and respect. 

At the 2002 SFL annual convention, delegates 
overwhelmingly endorsed a resolution calling on the 
Federal government to enact legislation providing same- 
sex couples with the equal right to marry. Delegates felt 
that the laws denying same-sex couples the equal right to 
marriage reinforce attitudes of intolerance and discrimi- 
nation and are inconsistent with Canadian values of 
equality, dignity and respect. Also, when the Standing 
Committee on Justice and Human Rights held cross- 
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A Canadian union for Canadian workers 


The PPWC believes it is of prime importance that workers of 
Canada be members of Canadian unions, and also that those 
unions be constitutionally structured to ensure the fullest 
membership participation and control. By doing this, we can 
band together to ensure better wages and conditions and make 
this country a better place to live. 


Canada hears this year, the SFL presented a brief outlin- 
ing a strong case for granting same-sex couples access to 
civil marriage. 

The level of hatred we have seen throughout this 
marriage debate will no doubt impact people struggling to 
come to terms with their opinions on the issue. I know it 
has had an impact on myself, my family and my friends 
who cannot understand this public display of bigotry. For 
a society that is becoming more accepting of people’s 
differences, this debate has set the GLBT community 
back many years. 

The elimination of discrimination on the grounds of 
sexual orientation is a necessary step to end oppression. 
Heterosexual Canadians have a choice, and gay and 
lesbian Canadians want that right. The labour movement 
will continue to fight until full access to legal marriage is 
achieved. 


Donna Smith is a Vice-President on the Sask Federa- 
tion of Labour’s executive representing gay, lesbian, 
bisexual and transgendered workers. She is also the 
alternate VP for the national Solidarity and Pride Com- 
mittee under the Canadian Labour Congress. For infor- 
mation on how to make your voice heard visit the website 
at www.equal-marriage.ca . 


Pulp, Paper and 
Woodworkers of Canada 
201 - 1184 W. Sixth Ave. 
Vancouver, BC 

V6H 1A4 


Phone: (604) 731-1909 
Fax: (604) 731-6448 
Web site: ppwc.bc.ca 
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Good-bye to 
a Members’ 
President 


Judy Darcy (centre) with delegates to CUPE Sask convention 


by Cynthia Wishart 


aay Darcy will wield her last gavel as national presi- 
dent in October and we will say goodbye to the woman 
who has led us through some of the toughest battles in our 
history these past 12 years. She will be missed by many 
as a leader who liked nothing better than to be on the 
front line with her members. As she said in a recent 
interview, “What I have enjoyed absolutely the most are 
the experiences of being there with members through 
their struggles.” 

And she has been there for us, most recently at the 
University of British Columbia (UBC) strike where she 
displayed her usual spunk, belting out an impromptu 
speech in support of yet another group of workers being 
screwed by the Campbell Liberals. That is where Judy 
was most comfortable. Not in front of a podium, but on 
the street or at a rally. What an example she has set for 
women leaders across our union. 

I’m proud to have worked with CUPE under her 
leadership. I’m especially pleased that as one of her last 
acts as president, she has worked to institute a pilot project 
to train more women leaders who will reflect the full 
diversity of our union. As she said in the interview, “Too 
many people in our union say that we had Grace Hartman, 
our first women national president, and we’ve even had 
two women at the top. So we’re okay. There are no 
barriers to women achieving things in our union. But if we 
don’t continue to take strong measures, the trend to fewer 
women leaders will continue. And the whole union will be 
weaker for it.” 

Under Judy’s leadership we took on many battles, but 
none closer to her heart than those that helped low-wage 
women workers. She also mentions our ongoing “Up with 
women’s wages” and RESPECT campaigns, which set out 
goals to improve wages and working conditions for 
female-dominated workplaces. BC’s social service work- 


ers, and many others across the country, have already 
benefited from these campaign targets. 

Judy never shied away from a fight: at the bargain- 
ing table just a few months ago in Toronto where low- 
wage women workers won a benefit plan for the first 
time; leading a rally against privatizing the Halifax 
harbour cleanup (a campaign that ended in victory this 
summer); or pushing CUPE to fight for the life of 
medicare. 

But she has also been a compassionate president. I 
was with her at the UBC picket line last winter when a 
former member came up to hug her and fell to tears over 
an issue. Judy listened patiently and offered her support. It 
was one of the many times I have seen her take time for 
individual members, putting them first. 

She has been a members’ president in other ways as 
well, not least on the union dance floor. It is fitting that 
she would say that is something she will miss most. “I 
love to dance and I love to watch people dance. People 
are often transformed on a dance floor. It’s like a collec- 
tive, joyful experience. We need to make singing and 
dancing and culture a bigger part of the life of our union.” 
I agree wholeheartedly. 

Perhaps her biggest battle as president has been 
against privatization. “We should be fiercely proud that 
the major privatizers in Canada consider CUPE public 
enemy number one,” she says in the interview. “We’ve 
made a difference in the lives of people in this country. It 
is a great achievement for us.” 

You have made a difference in our lives, Sister Judy, 
and we owe you much for your years of service to CUPE 
members. Thank you and good luck. 


Cynthia Wishart is director of CUPE Ss BC region 
and a former director of CUPE’s national equality branch. 
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From Blue Suits te Work Boots.... 
Underneath we are all Werke! 


The Saskatoon & District Labaur Council is working hard in 
eur community year-round ta ensure a voice far working 
women and men in Saskatoon. Our projects include: 


* Day of Mourning 

* May Werks 

* Summer Snack Program 
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* Labour Community Sewice Award A Dinner 
* Scholarship Award Essay 


* Union Counselling Pragram 
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CANADIAN,EH? ~~ 


A re you a writer who has had a story rejected because 
of its Canadian setting? Have you encountered highly 
recommended works - featuring beautiful metaphors and 
exotic settings, written by Canadians - which feel super- 
ficial? 

If so, you might want to put your situation in perspec- 
tive by reading two works by Canadian authors, both pro- 
fessors of literature, who recently published 
books about Canadian literature. JoAnn 
McCaig and Stephen Henighan, though of 
different ages, genders and regional back- 
grounds, have arrived (quite independently 
of each other) at similar conclusions about 
the impact of globalization upon Cana- 
dian writing. Reading in Alice Munro's 
Archives (Wilfrid Laurier Press, 2002) 
is McCaig’s examination of the career 
ofa Canadian writer who became world 
famous, and the impact of that meta- 
morphosis upon her public persona and 
her work. Henighan, born in 1960, 
came of age when Canadian Literature was 
flourishing, but sees profound, negative changes happen- 
ing in the last 15 to 20 years, in this current period of em- 
phasis on globalization. 

Both McCaig and Henighan discuss the writer’s role 
in a national economy. McCaig sees the writer beginning 
as a cultural worker, a pieceworker in a cottage industry, 
who must enter into a “fiduciary” relationship with 
agents and publishers, middlemen, in order to find an 
audience and earn a living. Alice Munro has moved from 
pieceworker status to that of producer of a product in 
consumer-oriented mass society. 

While popular writers conform to the rules of the 
dominant culture, literary authors are nonconformists, 
true to their own vision. Consequently, in McCaig’s 
view, there is always a tension between the demands of 
the marketplace and the will to remain authentic. To see 


by Ruth Latta 


how Munro has handled this conflict, McCaig delved 
into her archives, but was hampered by Munro’s 
refusal to let her quote or paraphrase her unpublished 
letters and other archival material. Why? Did Munro 
feel reduced or threatened by a proposed economic 
analysis? 

Henighan, author of When Words Deny the World 
(Erin, Porcupine’s Quill, 2002) sees Munro as a senior 

Canadian writer, one who has remained 
true to her sense of place 
and history. Other 
writers, in his opinion, 

have not. He, like 
McCaig, perceives two 
tiers of Canadian writers: 
one group internationally 
successful and published by 
big presses; the other group 
published by small compa- 
nies and surviving on aca- 
demic day jobs. The “Toronto- 
Lit” world of stardom cel- 
ebrates works acceptable to a 
global (that is, American) 
audience, while ignoring the second tier of writers and 
publishers, who are barely hanging on. 

The idea of becoming a writer through small incre- 
mental steps up the ladder of success (by accumulating 
published credits) may be unwise in this day and age, 
suggests Henighan. It may get you “pigeonholed as a 
small press writer” who will never be in the running to 
be an “undiscovered first novelist,” to quote Henighan. 
Yet, he continues, the “literary poor who end up home- 
less (without decent publicity and distribution) may be 
precisely those people indispensable to literary society, 
since innovation usually originates in marginalized 
precincts of the artistic world.” 

Henighan believes that the Canadian writing world 
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was once a collegial one, with new voices welcome. “If 
you sent out enough manuscripts to enough slush piles 
they would eventually be read.” Dwindling government 
funding, and the chain book stores’ requirement of 
steep discounts from small publishers, destroyed this 
state of affairs. 

Canada has always been on the fringes of global 
culture and power, first as a British colony and now in 
relation to the USA, says Henighan. Imperial cultures do 
not value writing that describes marginal cultures and 
questions the distribution of power. Writers who hope to 
be stars must conform to the imperial world view. Yet, 
fiction writing by its very nature involves social com- 
mentary: “To narrate the life of a protagonist is to render 
a judgement on the context in which that development 
occurs,” Henighan insists. “The sniping of foreign book 
reviewers shouldn’t concer us; every national literature 
contains books that are central to local readers but which 
do not travel.” 

Writers from the margins, rather than the centres of 
empire, tend to use innovative techniques. Linked short 
stories appear to be a popular Canadian genre, ranging 
from Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town to Lives of 
Girls and Women. Yet, say McCaig and Henighan, the 
short story itself is a fringe form, not considered com- 
mercially viable. In compiling stories for a collection, 
Henighan was told to find a unifying theme, to allow 
easier marketing. 

The changes which occurred in Alice Munro’s Who 
Do You Think You Are? on its journey from manuscript 
to publication, are fascinating. Early in her career, in the 
heyday of literary magazines and government support 
for the arts, Munro was mentored by Robert Weaver, of 
CBC fame. Eventually her short stories attracted the 
attention of an American agent, who persuaded editors 
of The New Yorker to publish her work. Munro’s origi- 
nal idea for the manuscript was a group of metafictional 
short stories involving two protagonists. The final book 

became a short story sequence, centring on one pro- 
tagonist, Rose, and proceeding chronologically; in 
other words, almost a novel. Munro has told interview- 
ers that she needed more objective eyes to help her see 
problems with her original work. Who Do You Think 
You Are? won the Governor General’s Award in 
Canada and was successful in the United States, where 
it was called The Beggarmaid. (Maybe Americans 
don’t have identity problems.) 

Having made her mark internationally, Munro has 
not turned to novels or story sequences, but instead, 
has expanded the short story form. She “subverts 
imperial linguistic activity,” says McCaig, by using 
“discursive narratives,” and “paradoxes”, by sticking 
with a marginal form and by continuing to use Cana- 


dian settings and sensibilities. 

Increasingly, however, Canadians are writing 
novels set outside Canada, in order to be global and 
marketable. Henighan is especially critical of Michael 
Ondaatje for using the Second World War as mere 
backdrop in The English Patient and choosing a fascist 
as the central character. 

Henighan considers the Toronto literary scene to be 
an ingrown milieu in which writers not published by 
USA branch plants are losers, and writers not living in 
Toronto are ignored. People become writers by being 
seen at the right parties and on television. “Authors 
defined by their images more than their art have been 
hailed by the Toronto media as evidence that Canada is 
really, truly finally up to date and just as civilized as the 
rest of the Western World.” 

Alice Munro is known worldwide. JoAnn McCaig 
wondered if she was bullied by male American power 
brokers. Her research, though, found a more complex 
system of power relations and outlook. In fact, Munro’s 
agent and first American publishing contacts were 
women, with whom she became friends. Because 
Munro rose out of small town poverty, never completed 
university and spent many years as a British Columbia 
homemaker, McCaig thinks that she never fit into the 
literary world. Early on, while writing seriously, she 
assumed a homemaker disguise. She now avoids 
personal appearances. 

“The nation cries out for indubitably Canadian 
successors to Alice Munro,” says Henighan. Sadly, he 
does not see any heirs. Munro is a determined, gifted 
writer who has carefully navigated the rapids of the 
culture business. 

And what of aspiring writers, who can’t imagine not 
using authentic voices in Canadian settings? Well, as Dr. 
Phil says, you have to define the problem before you can 
solve it. McCaig and Henighan have spelled out what 
we’re up against. 


Reading in Alice Munro’s Archive 
JoAnn McCaig 
Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 2002. 


When Words Deny the World: 

The Reshaping of Canadian Writing 
Stephen Henighan 

The Porcupine’s Quill, 2002. 


Ruth Anne Latta recently won first prize in the adult 
short story division of the Ottawa Canadian Authors’ 
Association competition for 2003. Check the website at 
www.cyberus.ca/~rklatta/RuthLatta.html for further 
information about her writing. 
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Dear Comrades, 

As I write this, I am being 
held as a political prisoner fol- 
lowing a demonstration in Mon- 
treal against meetings of the 
World Trade Organization 
(WTO). I am in prison partly as 
a consequence of my own tac- 
tics, which some fellow activists 
have had difficulty understanding, 
and partly as a consequence of others’ tactics, which I 
in turn have had difficulty understanding. Therefore, I 
have decided to write this letter from prison, to my 
comrades near and far, as a contribution to the dialogue 
about tactics and what it means to respect a diversity 
of tactics. 

The tactics of others to 
which I refer are acts of vio- 
lence and destruction of corpo- 
rate property, which I wit- 
nessed near the hotel where the 
WTO meetings were being 
held in Montreal. Since tactics 
of this kind have frequently 
been criticized, I will only 
briefly list my reservations 
concerning them: 
™ they are unlawful, and hence incompatible with a 
consistent, principled opposition to the lawlessness of 
the capitalist system; 

Œ they typically cause physical, mental or economic 
harm to innocent people (such as bystanders, residents, 
consumers, workers or small business people); 

™ they tend to alienate the public, whose support is 
vital to any cause which honestly seeks to be a 
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| have refused payment of 
bail for my freedom, on the 
same basis that | would 


refuse to buy back 
something which has been 
stolen from me. 


people’s movement; 
E they are generally inconse- 
quential in preventing capitalist 
oppression, and instead provide 
a pretext for further social 
control; 
E they thus play into the hands 
of our adversaries, making those 
who resort to such tactics either 
willing or unwitting agents of state 
repression (and indeed, we should not rule out the 
possibility that, on occasion, they are used by the police 
specifically for that very purpose). 

Under rare circumstances, where these factors do 
not apply, violent or destructive tactics may be morally 
and legally justifiable as the 
means of preventing even 
greater violence or destruction, 
such as to ensure the success of 
a democratic revolution, or to 
sabotage military operations 
designed for the commission of 
war crimes. Otherwise, to be 
justifiable, popular resistance 
should be peaceful and non- 
violent, for the reasons just 
given, as well as for the more 
basic reason of mutual respect - which means trying to 
treat even our adversaries as we would desire to be 
treated ourselves. 

For the same reasons, radical protest must always 
be lawful - not in the sense of accommodating officials’ 
distorted interpretations of the law, but in the sense of 
appealing to fundamental legal principles. Radicalism, 
as the word itself suggests, is a matter of going to the 
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roots of the system, finding the sources of its legitimacy 
amidst its many corruptions, and thus asserting our 
popular sovereignty, to enforce our own real law, with 
its premises of justice and the common good. Any 
cause fundamentally important enough to call for direct 
action or civil disobedience is also important enough 
that, paradoxically, a legal justification can, and should, 
be found for its ostensibly illegal tactics, to give them 
the advantage of legitimacy over the truly unlawful 
practices being challenged. 

If any comrades reading this letter would reject my 
plea for lawful and peaceful protest, in favour of tactics 
such as the window smashing which I witnessed, I would 
urge you to consider what it means to respect a diversity 
of tactics. Since respect means try- 
ing to treat even our adversaries as 
ourselves, all the more should we 
be trying to treat each other that 
way as comrades, and not be im- 
posing on one another our own tac- 
tics or the state repression which 
they might invite. 

Respect for a diversity of tac- 
tics, at a minimum, means saving 
particularly destructive or provoca- 
tive tactics for occasions when they 
do not implicate innocent protesters in a riot or unlawful 
assembly, as happened here at the WTO demonstration. 
Assuming that the window smashers were not police 
agents (intentionally), I would like to think that, upon 
reflection, they would regret having played into the hands 
of our adversaries, by giving the police a pretext for ar- 
resting and jailing over a hundred innocent people, some 
of whom were not even protesters. 

Being one of the innocent protesters arrested, I 
have refused payment of bail for my freedom, on the 
same basis that I would refuse to buy back something 
which has been stolen from me. To those of my 
comrades who have trouble understanding this ap- 
proach, as J have trouble understanding the tactics of 
others which brought me into prison, I would say the 
following. First, my tactics, as far as I am aware, have 
not imposed an undue burden on others, at least not as 
much of a burden as I have been prepared to accept 
myself. Secondly, in terms of the history of activism, 
my tactics are nothing extraordinary, but merely a 
variation of the long recognized method of refusing to 
legitimize or cooperate with fundamentally unjust and 
unlawful institutions, even if it means spending time 
in prison. ; 

With respect for others’ decision to accept bail for 
their own valid reasons (as I seriously considered doing 
myself), and with appreciation for my supporters on 


| have defiantly chosen 
to draw much needed 
attention to the state’s 


policy of subverting 
democracy by 
criminalizing dissent. 


the outside (including Daron Letts, who tried to 
remain behind with me), I have determined that, for 
me, signing the bail conditions would be like signing 
away my right to protest. Instead, I have defiantly 
chosen to continue exercising that right from inside 
these prison walls, to draw much needed attention to 
the state’s policy of subverting democracy by 
criminalizing dissent. From both my own experience 
and the accounts of others, I can say without hesita- 
tion that, in this supposedly free country of ours, inno- 
cent people are being subjected to police violence, false 
arrests, arbitrary detentions, degrading or inhumane 
treatment, sham bail hearings, and unconstitutional 
conditions of release - all to deter the legitimate exercise 
of civil liberties in protest against 
even greater human rights viola- 
tions abroad, through organiza- 
tions such as the WTO. 

So like others before me, I am 
spending time as a political 
prisoner in the hope of arousing a 
few consciences, if not of our 
adversaries, then at least of 
members of the uninformed or 
undecided majority, as well as 
members of our movement. To 
the latter group, I would like to add that you could 
show me no greater support now than to circulate this 
letter widely, and to begin building a consensus within 
the movement that destructive or provocative tactics 
which put innocent people at risk of arrest are incon- 
sistent with the solidarity to which we must always be 
committed. 

If my letter can help prevent the repetition of what 
has just happened to over a hundred of us as the result 
of such tactics, my time in prison will be worth it to me. 
Moreover, if everyone who shares this commitment 
about tactics will pass it on to others, we will not only 
gain the strength of greater solidarity, but by publicly 
distancing ourselves from the above tactics, as a con- 
certed people’s movement, we will disempower the 
plants among us, and delegitimize the mass arrests of 
our members, thus depriving the state of one of its most 
effective strategies for the criminalization of legitimate 


dissent. 


In Unity, 
Vaughn Barnett 


Vaughn Barnett, of Fredericton NB, works as a 
legal researcher and advocate for people who can t 
afford a lawyer. He was released without conditions or 
bail, but it cost him two weeks of time behind bars. 
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The USA Fails (Twice) to Undermine an 
Exemplary Working Class Achievement ; 


by Asad Ismi 


VA Lo Revolucton! 


2 ven as the American military invaded and occupied Iraq, 
mainly to plunder the world’s second largest oil deposits, 
Venezuela, the world’s fourth largest oil exporter, slipped 
out of Washington’s grip. On April 13, Hugo Chavez, the 
leftist president of Venezuela, celebrated his defeat of an 
American-sponsored military coup which took place a year 
earlier. Chavez also celebrated his recent victory over a 
four-month USA-backed economic destabilization cam- 
paign that petered out in 
February. “Nobody is leav- 
ing! We will stay forever, 
fighting battles,’ Chavez 
told a cheering crowd in 
Caracas. He denounced 
“global imperialism” and 
“savage neoliberalism,” and 
blamed foreign interests and 
“the fascist oligarchy” 
within Venezuela for the 
aborted coup against him. 
Chavez called April 13, “A 
miraculous day. The first 
great victory of the world’s 
people in this century.” 
Venezuela’s poor ma- 
jority has certainly won a lot 
under Chavez’s “Bolivarian 
Revolution,” named for Simon Bolivar, the 19th century 
liberator of South America. A former army colonel, Chavez 
was elected president in 1998 and again in 2000 by the 
largest majority in 40 years. He ran on a platform to redis- 
tribute wealth to the 80 percent of Venezuelans who are 
poor - and that is exactly what he has done through re- 
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The government has expropriated unused rural 
land belonging to rich Venezuelans and given 
thousands of land deeds to poor peasants. 
photo: Debra Brin 


forms in the health, education, and agricultural sectors. 

Chavez has made health care universal for the first 
time in Venezuelan history, and has quadrupled health 
spending, thereby reducing infant mortality from 21 to 
17 per thousand in less than four years. He has set up 
first-aid posts in shanty towns, built rural clinics, and 
launched major immunization campaigns in poor areas. 
Fifteen breast-milk banks have been established. The 
government subsidizes a 
national chain of pharma- 
cies, where drugs are 30 to 
40 percent cheaper than 
market prices. 

The state has doubled 
education spending, tripled 
literacy courses, and 
guaranteed free education 
up to the university level; 
3,000 new schools have 
been built and two million 
children added to the 
educational system, a 25 
percent increase. The 
children get three meals a 
day in their schools. 
Chavez has also launched a 
massive public works 
program, created 450,000 new jobs, reduced official 
unemployment from 18 percent to 13 percent, and built 
200,000 new units of public housing, more than were 
constructed during the last 40 years. All this social and 
economic improvement has raised Venezuela four places 
on the United Nations Human Development Index. 
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The government has expropriated unused rural land 
belonging to rich Venezuelans and given thousands of land 
deeds to poor peasants; it plans to give land to more than 
100,000 families. Chavez has helped the new owners set 
up cooperatives and provided them with micro-credit, train- 
ing, and technical help. He has also established a Wom- 
en’s Bank which gives micro-credit loans. In Venezuela’s 
cities, the government has moved to give the poor land 
that they were illegally occupying. 
Land committees of 200 families 
in poor neighbourhoods have been 
created that help measure plots of 
land and decide on communal 
property. Chavez has also created 
subsidized “popular markets” in 
which soldiers buy produce from 
farmers in the countryside, trans- 
port it to cities, and sell it at below 
cost to small merchants who pass 
on a 30 percent price drop to con- 
sumers. His army background has 
enabled Chavez to forge an alli- 
ance between the military and the 
poor in which soldiers set up clin- 
ics and build houses in shanty 
towns. 


A Republic of the Poor 
The blueprint for this impres- 
sive social program is contained 
in Chavez’s Bolivarian Constitu- 
tion of 1999, which was formu- 
lated by a Constituent Assembly 
and approved by a public referen- 
dum. The constitution is the most 
democratic in Latin America, pro- 
viding for removal of elected pub- 
lic officials halfway through their 
term. It also enshrines the rights 
of indigenous people, women and 
children for the first time. 
Most importantly, the document states that Venezuela 
is a participatory democracy. To promote this system, 
Chavez has set up 130,000 grassroots “Bolivarian Circles” 
in communities and workplaces across Venezuela. Their 
task is to “raise the consciousness of citizens and develop 
all forms of participatory organizations in the community, 
including projects in health, education, culture, sport, public 
services, housing, and the preservation of the environment, 
natural resources and our historical heritage.” The circles 
have helped raise mass consciousness among the poor for 
the first time, and this is Chavez’s greatest accomplish- 
ment. The poor in Venezuela are rising up to claim their 


consciousness among the poor for 
the first time, and this is Chavez’s 
greatest accomplishment. The poor in 
Venezuela are rising up to claim their 
country and its resources. 
photo: Debra Brin 


country and its resources. 
Since its formation, Venezuela has been dominated 


by a rich white elite descended from Europeans who 
tuled over a poor black, indigenous and mestizo major- 
ity. Since 1958, power was shared by two parties which 
ran the most corrupt governments in Latin America, 
stealing Venezuela’s enormous oil revenues and plung- 


ing 80 percent of the population into poverty. The final 
straw came in 1989 when the 


government of Carlos Andres 
Perez pushed through austerity 
measures demanded by the IMF. 
When the poor took to the 
streets in protest, 200 of them 
were gunned down by the army 
in Caracas and the political 
system started disintegrating. In 
1992, Chavez, who comes from 
a poor family and is mixed black 
and indigenous, launched an 
unsuccessful coup citing the 
slaughter of the protesters as his 
reason for concluding that 
neither of the two major politi- 
cal parties was fit to govern. The 
next year, Andres Perez was 
impeached for corruption. 

As Dr. Maria Paez Victor, a 
Venezuelan sociologist, ex- 
plains, “The significant thing 
about Chavez is that it’s not just 
Chavez. It’s Chavez and the 
people. For the first time in 
Venezuelan history, politics 
belongs to the people and not 
the élite. The people believe that 
this is their government, that 
they can influence it and change 
their country with it. And so they 
are willing to support it as they 
have never supported any other government. It is this 
overwhelming public support that has kept Chavez in 
power in the face of a coup attempt and a contrived 
economic destabilization. 


Offending the Global Dictator 

Predictably, Venezuela’s remarkable social transfor- 
mation under Chavez has made him a target for “regime 
change” in Washington. As the enforcer of neoliberalism 
and elite control, the United States has overthrown many 
governments in Latin America and around the world for 
attempting to redistribute wealth. Through coups, inva- 
sions, assassinations, covert wars and economic coercion 
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(in short, state terrorism), the USA has perpetrated the 
genocide of about half a million Latin Americans since 
1950. 

Particularly galling to the oil-driven Bush Adminis- 
tration has been Chavez’s petroleum strategy, as well as 
his foreign policy. Venezuela is the second largest sup- 
plier of oil to the USA and a founding member of OPEC. 
Chavez has revitalized the oil cartel, sought closer rela- 
tions with other oil producers such as Iran and Libya (con- 
sidered enemies by the USA) and slashed Venezuelan oil 
output, causing prices to 
nearly double to more than 
$20 a barrel. He has also 
doubled the royalties 
charged foreign oil compa- 
nies in Venezuela, including 
ExxonMobil, the biggest 
USA company. To finance 
his social spending, Chavez 
has moved to take control of 
the revenues of Petroleos de 
Venezuela (PDVSA), the na- 
tional oil company, which 
had been run for the exclu- 
sive benefit of its manage- 
ment and employees. The 
Venezuelan government de- 
pends on oil income for half 
of its budget, but only 20 per- 
cent of PDVSA’s income went to the state, 80 percent 
being taken for “operating costs,” another term for mana- 
gerial corruption. 

In foreign policy, Chavez has made it clear that 
Venezuela will follow an independent course and not be 
dictated to by Washington. As Maria Paez explains, 
“The Bolivarian doctrine is a continental doctrine. Just as 
Bolivar freed Latin America from Spain, Chavez envi- 
sions the whole region, and not just Venezuela, as an 
area for human development free from exploitation and 
control by the USA and multinational corporations.” 
Following this course, Chavez has refused to participate 
in the FTAA negotiations. He has established close 
relations with Cuba, which he calls “an example for 
nations throughout the world.” Chavez is on friendly 
terms with Fidel Castro, and Venezuela has provided 
Cuba with oil in exchange for medical services. He has 
removed Pentagon military advisers from the Venezue- 
lan defence ministry and refused to allow USA planes to 
fly over Venezuela in support of Washington’s backing 
for the murderous regime in Colombia. 

Most offensive to the Bush Administration was 
Chavez’s criticism of the USA invasion of Afghanistan 
in October 2001 when he declared: “You cannot fight 


There is a mood among 
workers of self-confidence, one 
which emerged when the 
workers in PDVSA ran the 
company by themselves after 
the management and 


technicians abandoned it. In 
workplace after workplace, 
workers are talking about 
taking over and running their 
enterprises as cooperatives. 


terror with terror,” displayed photographs of bumed 
Afghani children, and demanded an end to “the slaughter 
of innocents.” Shortly thereafter, the USA withdrew its 
ambassador from Venezuela temporarily and began 
plotting Chavez’s overthrow. 


The 48-Hour Coup 

According to investigative reporter Greg Palast in 
The Observer (Britain), visits to Washington by Ven- 
ezuelans scheming to oust Chavez began several months 
before the coup. The visitors 
were received at the White 
House by Otto Reich, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for Western Hemisphere 
Affairs, Bush’s key policy- 
maker for the region. The 
callers included Pedro 
Carmona, the head of 
Fedecamaras, the main 
Venezuelan business asso- 
ciation. His partners in coup 
planning were dissident 
military generals such as 
Lucas Romero Rincon, head 
of the Venezuelan army, 
Carlos Ortega, leader of the 
Confederation of Venezue- 
lan Workers (CTV - the 

corrupt business union federation), the private media, 
and the Catholic Church hierarchy - all of them repre- 
senting the upper and middle classes who felt threatened 
by Chavez’s mission to redistribute wealth and power to 
the poor majority. 

The National Endowment for Democracy (NED), 
created by the USA Congress and long used by the CIA 
for covert operations abroad, gave $1 million in funding 
to anti-Chavez groups before the coup. This included 
$154,377 given to the CTV through the American labour 
central, AFL-CIO; it was the CTV’s protests that ignited 
the coup attempt. 

On April 11, 2002, following demonstrations for 
and against Chavez in Caracas during which 19 people 
were killed, a junta composed of Romero Rincon and 
other dissident generals ousted Chavez and replaced him 
with Carmona. The latter immediately dissolved the 
National Assembly, the Constitution and the courts, 
dismissed governors and elected mayors, broke 
diplomatic relations with Cuba, and revoked Chavez’s 
OPEC policy, the last two being the two main USA 
concerns. But hundreds of thousands of Chavez support- 
ers occupied roads throughout the country on April 13 
and most military commanders stayed loyal to Chavez, 
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leaving the coup leaders with no choice but to reinstate 
Chavez as president the same day. Carmona became 
known as “Pedro the Brief - Dictator for a Day.” The 
USA, which had immediately recognized Carmona’s 
government, was forced to back down when Latin Ameri- 
can countries refused to do so. 

At the end of April, Wayne Madsen, a former USA 
naval intelligence officer, told The Guardian that the 
USA Navy helped the coup attempt with “signals intelli- 
gence” and “communications jamming.” 


Strike of the Rich 

The USA and the Venezuelan opposition learned 
nothing from the humiliating defeat of their coup attempt. 
In fact, Condoleeza Rice, Bush’s National Security 
Adviser, arrogantly declared after the coup collapsed: “I 
hope Chavez has learned the right lessons.” As Professor 
James Petras, an expert on Latin America, puts it, “This in 
effect means we organize one coup, you better do what 
we want, or we’ll come back with a second coup.” But 
the failed coup showed that the army was behind Chavez, 
and allowed the president to purge senior officers opposed 
to him, thus eliminating any further threat from the 
military. 

So the USA had to focus on economic destabilization 
as a fallback strategy to remove Chavez. The NED gave 
another $1 million to the opposition for 2002, and the 
latter called its fourth “general strike” at the start of 
December 2002. This strike targeted PDVSA, the national 
oil company, whose management and administrative 
workers walked off the job, reducing oil exports to a 
trickle. This did significant economic damage, causing the 
loss of $6 billion in revenue. Many businesses in upper- 
middle-class neighbourhoods closed as well, and firms 
refused to pay taxes. 

It was an odd general strike: Workers laid off by 
large companies, including multinationals, were told that 
they would receive full pay for the duration of the lockout 
as long the companies succeeded in ousting Chavez. But 
blue-collar oil workers stayed on the job, as did workers 
in electricity, transport, the public sector, basic industries, 
and the subway. One million people from the slums of 
Caracas and the countryside demonstrated for Chavez. All 
this, combined with Chavez’s firing of 5,000 oil execu- 
tives, caused the USA-contrived strike to collapse a few 
weeks later. 

Government control of PDVSA allows Chavez to use 
the biggest source of national revenue to finance radical 
reforms. Also, the strike had the unintended effect of 
empowering Venezuelan workers as never before, elevat- 
ing their consciousness and encouraging them to take over 
enterprises. As one observer described it: “There is a 
mood among workers of self-confidence, one which 
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by themselves after the management and technicians 
abandoned it. In workplace after workplace, workers are 
talking about taking over and running their enterprises as 
cooperatives. PDVSA itself now has two representatives 
of its workers in its management, and an associated firm 
in petrochemicals is being run as a cooperative. In par- 
ticular, the takeover of enterprises by workers is occurring 
when the owners threaten to shut down. Rather than 
giving in, Venezuelan workers are moving in.” 

Stemming from this upsurge in labour activism, a 
new union federation was formed. The National Union of 
Workers (UNT) is independent of the government, but 
supports its direction. 


Turning the Tide 

Chavez’s victory, though impressive, is not yet 
complete. The coup and the strike have galvanized the 
poor majority into vehemently defending Chavez, and 
their votes far outnumber the opposition’s. 

This leaves only one way for the USA to remove 
Chavez - a method that was demonstrated on April 12, 
2003 (the anniversary of the coup) when a bomb de- 
stroyed three floors of the OAS headquarters in Caracas 
where Chavez was negotiating with the opposition. There 
was no one in the building when the explosion occurred, 
but the warning was clear. However, even if Chavez 
were to be assassinated, it would not stop what appears 
to be the most significant mass movement in the Ameri- 
cas. The empowerment of the poor in Venezuela is 
irreversible, and they have made it clear that they are 
ready to arm themselves and defend their gains at any 
cost. Any attempt to roll back Chavez’s social reforms 
will lead to civil war. Confronted with this kind of 
popular determination, the American empire’s efforts to 
regain control of Venezuela’s economy may well be 
frustrated. 

The events in Venezuela in recent years have enor- 
mous implications, not only for the rest of Latin America 
but for the whole Third World. Venezuela is a microcosm 
of a world dominated by a rich corporate elite which has 
condemned 80 percent of its population to poverty and 
oppression for centuries. The success of the Bolivarian 
experiment in Venezuela so far shows the way for the 
poor globally to take back a world that rightfully belongs 
to them. As Chavez said in February, “The time of the 
people is upon us. After 200 years of clamoring for 
justice, there is no going back for this revolution.” 


Asad Ismi is author of the report Canadian Mining 
Companies Destroy Environment and Community Re- 
sources in Ghana (MiningWatch Canada, July 2003). To 
read his publications, visit ieee ae . 
article originally appeared in the Canadia A 
Policy Alternatives Monitor, n Centre for 
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Power to the People 


x Blackouts due to privatization and deregulation 


lead to discussions about taking back control of 


our electrical production and delivery. 


by Jeff Shantz 


O: Thursday, August 14th I found myself stranded on a 
virtually immobilized Toronto transit system in the mid- 
dle of the largest blackout in North American history. The 
power outage affected almost 50 million people across the 
northeastern United States from 
New York to Detroit and into the 
Canadian province of Ontario. 

The historic blackout was 
only the most recent in a series 
of energy fiascoes that have 
stricken parts of North America 
as neo-liberal govemments de- 
regulate the industry and priva- 
tize power-generating facilities. 
Blackouts and brownouts have 
become a regular feature of 
profit-seeking energy provision 
in California since the industry 
was de-regulated there. 

Vern Fawcett, an eminent 
retired electrical engineer who 
worked on some of Ontario’s 
largest electrical] ventures, 
pointed out in an interview 
with the Toronto Star: “It’s 
clear to me that privatization 
doesn’t work. The only way to ensure reliability is with 
a public system. For-profit power providers don’t spend 
the money needed to build the necessary surplus capac- 
ity and reliability into the system. As a result, systems 
get overloaded and technical glitches occur.” Fawcett 


went on to note: “These problems happen because of 


reduction of personnel and insufficient technical exper- 
tise. Outages such as the one we experienced this week 


An investigation into the blackout found that it 
likely started in lines and substations run by First 
Energy, a massive company that supplies power to 
parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Notably, 
First Energy is the fourth largest 
investor-owned, for-profit electric 
utility in the USA and is run by a 
major campaign supporter of 
George W. Bush. Only a week 
before the blackout, a judge ruled 
that First Energy failed to install 
anti-pollution equipment when it 
repaired one of its coal-burning 
power plants in Ohio. A year ago 
one of the company’s nuclear plants 
came dangerously close to a core 
meltdown. These are not exceptions 
limited to one company but regular 
features of capitalist energy provi- 
sion. 

Tellingly the only part of the 
region not to lose power was 
Quebec, which maintains a self- 
sufficient operation that was nation- 
alized by the nationalist Parti 
Quebecois government in the 
1980s. Ironically neo-liberal advocates of privatization, 
like the government in Ontario and New York which 
both began de-regulation in 1996, were forced to go 
crawling to the public generators in Quebec pleading to 
buy power. Hydro Quebec supplied power and, as well, 
sent 50 generators to Ontario. 

Despite awareness that the privatized system has 
long needed upgrading, the pursuit of profit has shifted 
investment money away from the transmission end, 
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which offers only low returns. On the other hand, over 
the past decade Hydro Quebec has spent $2.2 billion 
(Canadian) on transmission network upgrades. 

In addition, measures for overhauling the grid have 
been held up in the USA Congress as the President 
holds out for a deal on oil drilling in the ecologically 
sensitive Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska, “a 
Bush obsession that would satisfy USA oil demand for 
20 months at best,” according to the Toronto Star. 

Estimates of the economic costs of the blackout 
reach upwards of $5 billion. This figure does not 
include the lost incomes of workers whose workplaces 
were closed or operating in reduced capacities. Despite 
the fact that the provincial government declared a state 
of emergency and told only essential workers to report 
for work, the provincial Employment Standards Act 
does not oblige employers to pay workers who obey 
the request to stay home. 

The blackout also made many people aware of the 
massive waste of resources related to capitalism. Many 
were angered by the fact that the first day after the 
power came back on, empty Bay Street (Canada’s Wall 
Street) office towers were fully lit up. Numerous letters 
to the editor and calls to television and radio stations 
expressed disapproval over the use of energy to light 
up advertising signs and storefront displays. Energy 


directed to such socially useless ends is strictly a 
product of capitalist pressures of competition, and for 
the first time in a long time a very critical public dis- 
cussion was taking place regarding such wasteful 
practices. 

Some long overdue recognition was given to 
environmentalists’ calls for alternative energy sources 
and small-scale neighbourhood generators to replace 
energy megaprojects. A move to take the control of 
power away from bosses and corporations and develop 
community control is clearly necessary and will hope- 
fully become a larger part of public discussions. 

Other significant public engagements took place as 
a direct result of the blackout, such as the emergence of 
community and solidarity in working class neighbour- 
hoods across the city. Neighbours who had never so 
much as spoken to each other joined together to hold 
apartment and street parties. People improvised large- 
scale meals out of food that might otherwise have 
spoiled and fed entire streets. This was a glimpse of 
socialism from below and even mainstream commenta- 
tors remarked on how well people got by without 
businesses and the state. 


Jeff Shantz is a member of CUPE Local 3903 and 


is active in the Toronto General Defence Committee. 
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The Night the Lights Went out 
U’was George, yeah? 


Deregulation Darkens the Door in large 
areas of Canada and the USA. 


z can tell you all about the ne’er-do-wells that sent us 
back to the Dark Ages in August. I came up against 
these characters - First Energy and the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Company - some years back. You see, 
before I was a journalist, I worked for a living as an 
investigator of corporate racketeers. 

The power outage began in First Energy’s Ohio 
operation. This company was the model for the film, 
China Syndrome. Really. Then First Energy’s Pennsy]- 
vania unit fumbled the power ball. These are the very 
same Homer Simpsons who melted Three Mile Island. 

Next, Niagara-Mohawk blacked out and took down 
New York. Ni-Mo’s claim to fame goes back to the 
1980s. They built a nuclear plant, Nine Mile Point, a 
brutally costly piece of hot junk for which NiMo and its 
partner companies charged billions to New York State’s 
electricity ratepayers. To pull off this grand theft by 
kilowatt, the NiMo-led consortium fabricated cost and 
schedule reports, then performed a Harry Potter job on 
the account books. In 1988, I showed a jury a memo 
from an executive from one partner, Long Island Light- 
ing, giving a lesson to a NiMo honcho on how to lie to 
government regulators. The jury ordered LILCO to pay 
$4.3 billion and, ultimately, put them out of business. 

I’m not surprised that the Three Stooges of the 
power industry knocked their heads together and 
blacked us out. What’s surprising is that the media is 
clueless about how we ended up with Larry, Moe and 


by Greg Palast 


cooking, document-doctoring utility companies all over 
the USA with fines and penalties totaling in the tens of 
billions of dollars, the industry leaders got together to 
swear never to break the regulations again. Their plan 
was not to follow the rules, but to eliminate the rules. 
They called it “deregulation.” 

It was like a committee of bank robbers figuring 
out how to make safe-cracking legal. 

But they dare not launch the scheme in the USA. 
Rather, in 1990, one devious little bunch of operators 
out of Texas, Houston Natural Gas (operating under the 
alias “Enron”), talked an over-the-edge free-market 
fanatic, Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
into licensing the first completely deregulated power 
plant in the hemisphere. 

And so began an economic disease called “regula- 
tory reform” that spread faster than SARS. Notably, 
Enron rewarded Thatcher’s Energy Minister, one Lord 
Wakeham, with a bushel of dollar bills for “consulting” 
services and a seat on Enron’s board of directors. The 
English experiment proved the viability of Enron’s new 
industrial formula: that the enthusiasm of politicians for 
deregulation was in direct proportion to the payola 
provided by power companies. 

The power elite first moved on England because 
they knew Americans wouldn’t swallow the deregula- 
tion snake oil easily. The USA had gotten used to 
cheap power available at the flick of a switch. This was 
the legacy of Franklin Roosevelt who, in 1933, caged 
the man he thought to be the last of the power pirates, 
Samuel Insull. Wall Street wheeler-dealer Insull cre- 
ated the Power Trust, and six decades before Ken Lay, 
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SGEU has been making positive 
improvements in workplaces and 
communities throughout the province since 
1913. Our 20,000 members are employed in 
all kinds of workplaces throughout the 
province. 


We offer our members: 

è Excellent service and contract negotiations 

e Some of the best benefit plans in the 
province 

e Support for learning 

e A chance to get involved 


For more information about becoming an 

| SGEU workplace call toll free 1-800-667-5221 
Í In Regina 522-8571 

website: www.sgeu.org 


SGEU ii 


Working Together for Saskatchewan 


HALIBUT Steaks, Fresh COD, Live 
LOBSTERS, Fresh SOLE, Atlantic 
SCALLOPS, Fresh or Smoked 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB LEGS, 
Fresh WHITEFISH, Salt or Pickeled 
HERRING, Rainbow TROUT, Smoked 
GOLDEYE, Red SNAPPER, and 
MUCH MORE! 


13th & Robinson, Regina 
525-9147 


Unemployed Workers 
Centre (UWC) 


The UWC is a non-profit organization providing 
information and advocacy services on 
Employment Insurance. 

Are you having problems obtaining your 
employment insurance benefits? Have you 
been assessed a penalty or overpayment? 
The Unemployed Workers Centre can help you 
obtain the employment insurance benefits to 
which you are entitled. 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


KNOWING YOUR RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS CAN HELP YOU AVOID 
COSTLY PENALTIES AND CLAIM DELAYS. 


CEP Local 1120 
supports Briarpatch, 
an important voice 
bor working people. 


Appointments by phone preferred 


Phone: (306) 525-5138 in Regina 
Fax: (306) 525-9514 

Phone: (306) 382-8662 

in ccoo atte 

Fax: (306) 


978- 7815. 
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faked account books and ripped off consumers. To 
frustrate Insull and his ilk, Roosevelt created the 
Federal Power Commission and the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act which told electricity compa- 
nies where to stand and salute. Detailed regulations 
limited charges to real expenditures plus a government- 
set profit. The laws banned power “trading” and re- 
quired companies to keep the lights on under threat of 
arrest - no blackout blackmail to hike rates. 

Of particular significance as I write here in the 
dark, regulators told utilities exactly how much they 
had to spend to insure the system stayed in repair and 
the lights stayed on. Bureaucrats crawled along the 
wire and, like me, crawled through the account books, 
to make sure the power execs spent customers’ money 
on parts and labour. If they didn’t, we’d whack’m over 
the head with our thick 
rule books. Did we get in 
the way of these business- 
men’s entrepreneurial 
spirit? Damn right we did. 

Most important, 
Roosevelt banned political 
contributions from utility 
companies. 

But then came George 
the First. In 1992, just 
prior to his departure from 
the White House, President 
Bush Senior gave the 
power industry one long kiss good-bye: federal deregu- 
lation of electricity. It was a legacy he wanted to leave 
for his son, the gratitude of power companies which 
ponied up $16 million for the Republican campaign of 
2000, seven times the sum they gave democrats. 

But Poppy Bush’s gift of deregulating of whole- 
sale prices set by the feds only got the power pirates 
halfway to the plunder of Joe and Josephine Ratepayer. 
For the big payday they needed deregulation at the state 
level. There were only two states, California and Texas, 
big enough and Republican enough to put the electric- 
ity market con into operation. 

California fell first. The power companies spent 
$39 million to defeat a 1998 referendum pushed by 
Ralph Nader which would have blocked the de-reg 
scam. Another $37 million was spent on lobbying 
and lubricating the campaign coffers of the state’s 
politicians to write a lie into law: in the deregulation 
act’s preamble, the Legislature promised that deregu- 
lation would reduce electricity bills by 20 percent. In 
fact, in San Diego, the first California city to go 
“lawless,” the 20 percent savings became a 300 
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Their plan was not to follow 
the rules, but to 
eliminate the rules. 
They called it “deregulation.” 


It was like a committee of bank 
robbers figuring out how to 
make safe-cracking legal. 


percent jump in surcharges. 

Enron circled California and licked its lips. As the 
number one contributor to the George W. Bush cam- 
paigns, it was confident about the future. With just a 
half dozen other companies it controlled at times 100 
percent of the available power capacity needed to keep 
the Golden State lit. Their motto, “your money or your 
lights.” 

Enron and its comrades played the system like a 
broken ATM machine, yanking out the bills. For 
example, in the shamelessly fixed “auctions” for 
electricity held by the state, Enron bid, in one instance, 
to supply 500 megawatts of electricity over a 15 mega- 
watt line. That’s like pouring a gallon of gasoline into a 
thimble - the lines would burn up if they attempted it. 
Faced with blackout because of Enron’s destructive 
bid, the state was willing 
to pay anything to keep the 
lights on. 

And the state did. 
According to Dr. Anjali 
Sheffrin, economist with 
the California state Inde- 
pendent System Operator 
which directs power 
deliveries, between May 
and November 2000 three 
power giants physically or 
“economically” withheld 
power from the state and 
concocted enough false bids to cost the California 
customers over $6.2 billion in excess charges. 

It took until December 20, 2000, with the lights 
going out on the Golden Gate, for President Bill 
Clinton, once a deregulation booster, to find his lost 
Democratic soul and impose price caps in California 
and ban Enron from the market. 

But the light-bulb buccaneers didn’t have to wait 
long to put their hooks back into the treasure chest. 
Within 72 hours of moving into the White House, 
while he was still sweeping out the inaugural cham- 
pagne bottles, George Bush the Second reversed 
Clinton’s executive order and put the power pirates 
back in business in California. Enron, Reliant (aka 
Houston Industries), TXU (aka Texas Utilities) and the 
others who had economically snipped California’s 
wires knew they could count on Dubya, who as gover- 
nor of the Lone Star state cut them the richest deregula- 
tion deal in America. 

Meanwhile, the deregulation bug made it to New 
York where Republican Governor George Pataki and 
his industry-picked utility commissioners ripped the lid 
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off electric bills and relieved my old friends at Niagara 
Mohawk of the expensive obligation to properly fund 
the maintenance of the grid system. And the Pataki- 
Bush Axis of Weasels permitted something that must 
have former New York governor Roosevelt spinning in 
his wheelchair in Heaven: They allowed a foreign 
company, the notoriously incompetent National Grid of 
England, to buy up NiMo, get rid of 800 workers and 
pocket most of their wages - producing a bonus for 
NiMo stockholders approaching $90 million. 

Was the black-out a surprise? Heck, no! Not to us 
in the field who’ve watched Bush’s buddies flick the 
switches across the globe. In Brazil, Houston Industries 
seized ownership of Rio de Janeiro’s electric company. 
The Texans (aided by their French partners) fired 
workers, raised prices, cut maintenance expenditures 
and, CLICK! the juice went out so often the locals now 
call it, “Rio Dark.” 

So too the free-market British buckaroos control- 
ling Niagara Mohawk raised prices, slashed staff, cut 
maintenance and CLICK! - We joined Brazil in the 
Dark Ages. 

Californians have found the solution to the deregu- 
lation disaster: re-call the only governor in the nation 
with the cojoes to stand up to the electricity price 
fixers. And unlike Amold Schwarzenegger, Governor 


Gray Davis stood alone against the bad guys without 
using a body double. Davis called Reliant Corp of 
Houston a pack of “pirates” - and now he’!I walk the 
plank for daring to stand up to the Texas marauders. 

So where’s the President? Just before he landed on 
the deck of the Abe Lincoln, the White House was so 
concerned about our brave troops facing the foe that 
they used the cover of war for a new push in Congress 
for yet more electricity deregulation. This has a certain 
logic: there’s no sense defeating Iraq if a hostile regime 
remains in California. 

Sitting in the dark, with my laptop battery running 
low, I suspected that the truth about deregulation will 
never see the light - until we change the dim bulb in the 


White House. 


Greg Palast is author of the New York Times 
bestseller, The Best Democracy Money Can Buy which 
will be released in a special Canadian edition in the 
new year. He investigated Ni-Mo, LILCO and the First 
Energy predecessor companies for the state govern- 
ments of New York and Ohio. 

Subscribe to his writings for Britain’s Observer 
and Guardian newspapers, and view his investigative 
reports for BBC Television ’s Newsnight at 


www. ( zregPalast.com A 


Roughly one-third of Canada's workforce is unionized. 


Union members earn 20 to 25 per cent higher wages. 
They have better benefits and working conditions than 


the average non-union worker, too. 


In a workplace where you are respected, you can enjoy your 
work and be more productive. With fair wages and benefits, 
you can put yourself through school, support your family, and 
think about building a career and a life. 


On the web: 
WWW.gSU.Ca 


By email 
gsu.regina@sasktel.net 


Phone us 
306.522.6686 

Via fax 

306.565.3430 

Our address 

2334 Mcintyre Street 
Regina, SK 

S4P 282 


Are you living the union advantage? 


Grain Services Union 


Over 65 years’ experience making workplaces more livable. 
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Denise MacDonald (CUPE) and George Britton 
(CUPW) warning the public about the WTO 
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SIGN ME UP!!! 


Yes! I want to subscribe to Briarpatch 


T) Bill me at the above address 


by Loretta Gerlach 


0; September 9" over 100 Regina citizens attended a 
rally in solidarity with people around the globe at the 
request of our brothers and sisters in Mexico who were 
preparing to greet the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
which held a four day meeting in Cancun. 

Arguably, the WTO is the greatest threat to Canadian 
society as we know it today. Their quest is to promote 
commodification, privatization, and deregulation all in the 
name of a global trading system that places power and 
profit of multi-national corporations above all else. 

From coast to coast in Canada, ordinary citizens, 
Council of Canadians members, workers, seniors, youth, 
families, rural and urban communities held rallies, teach- 
ins, and public meetings in solidarity with people across 
the globe to say NO to the WTO. We are proud to be part 
of this solidarity in Regina. 
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power and energy-related services. This 
trade gooblygook is calling for absolute 
privatization. 

In Saskatchewan, we have a tradition 
and culture that illustrates our dedica- 
tion to universal access to quality, 
affordable service in those areas which 
most affect our quality of life. One way 
we’ve done this is by creating crown 
corporations that operate for the people, 
by the people. 

This is why we joined hands and 
encircled Sask Power today, to show 
our support for our crowns and to send 
a message to the WTO - HANDS OFF 
OUR CROWNS. After privatization of 
power in other parts of Canada, most 
notably in Alberta and Ontario, we have 
seen the decline and decimation of 
quality public service in power and 
But here in Saskatchewn we have even more reason energy. And, we are NOT interested in seeing our crowns 


Citizens form a human wall around SaskPower building in Regina 
photo: Debra Brin 


to raise our voices. The WTO is unofficially directed by subjected to this same treatment. 

the Quad, the four most powerful nations in the organiza- So, it was with dogged determination and unwaver- 
tion - Japan, Canada, the European Union and the most ing dedication that we proudly gathered to show our 
powerful member of all - the Imperial power of support for Sask Power, their workers, and the other 

the United States of America. In the WTO’s current crowns, and to say NO to the WTO. 

efforts to develop a free trade system in services, the 

United States has requested that Canada enter into some- Loretta Gerlach is the organizer at the Prairie 
thing called “a pro-competitive regulatory regime” in all Organizing Office of The Council of Canadians. 
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Understandi ng n A RS 


the Depravity of Oppression %, 


A Montreal teacher uses photojournalism 


Fortunately we were 
heading north. Palestinian 
vehicles heading south were 
lined up for a kilometer 
under the scorching sun. 
The Israeli Border Police 
had set up another “flying 
checkpoint,” inspecting 
every car and identity card 
for reasons never explained 
to the nervous frustrated 
travelers. Fifteen minutes 
later it was our turn. The 
Israeli border police ordered 
our taxi to pull over. Our 
driver, Hamed, collected 
everyone’s passports and 
identity cards and ap- 
proached the jeep. The 
police took the documents 
and ordered him to stand 
away from the jeep. Hamed 
stood motionless for 15 


as a tool for international solidarity. 


story and photos by Darren Ell 
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ANY PERSON WHO i 
DANGERS HIS LiFe es 


Two of Jamal Othman’s children stand next to the outer limit of the 
separation barrier, located 25 meters behind their home. 


minutes in the hot July sun, occasionally responding to while armed men half his age decided our collective fate. 
questions. In the taxi, my fellow passengers, all Palestinian, The same thing occurs daily at dozens of checkpoints 
were silent - standard behavior in across the Occupied Territories. 
these situations. Saying the wrong Later that week, at the Qalandia 
thing or not having one’s papers in Seventy meters on either side checkpoint separating Jerusalem 
order can mean anything from refused of the wall have been declared from Ramallah, I watched as a 
passage to incarceration. When “military zones” Palestinian man hoping to travel to 
Hamed finally returned to the car, he where one can be shot dead Jerusalem, approached the Israeli 
told me the police spent the whole for being in the wrong place Defence Force (IDF) soldier in 
time discussing my passport with their at the wrong time. charge. The soldier inspected his 
commanders. Why? I offered no papers, then barked out, “Ramallah!” 
explanation, but knew that the Israeli The man pleaded briefly with him, 
authorities disliked the presence of western observers in the but the soldier repeated his command, “Ramallah!” The 
Occupied Palestinian Territories. man turned around and returned home. Next a middle- 
As we drove off, I thought of Hamed, a grown man aged father approached the soldier with his wife and six 
and father of two standing like an obedient schoolboy young children. The soldier began shouting at him in 
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Arabic. The father smiled and replied nervously. More 
shouting, more nervous replies, and the family was al- 
lowed through. As I watched, I wondered how I would 
have felt seeing my father humiliated and berated in front 
of me, and not just once, but many times throughout my 
youth. 
Checkpoints are very disturbing places where all 
human rights are suspended and temporarily replaced by 
the arbitrary will of a single occupying soldier. Like the 
Israeli occupation itself, checkpoints send out a steady 
stream of humiliating and racist messages to Palestinians 
on a daily basis: we control your destiny, we are stronger 
than you, you are nothing to us. All notions of “freedom 
and equality in dignity and rights” - the first article of the 
Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights - 
disappear down the 
barrel of an American- 
made M-16. During my 
stay, three Palestinians 
were shot dead at 
checkpoints. According 
to eyewitness accounts, 
a Palestinian driver 
transporting civilians 
turned to avoid an 
Israeli police vehicle 
that swerved in front of 
him. Police shot him in 
the head, later claiming 
he refused to stop. In 
another incident, an 
IDF soldier shot a 
Bedouin-Palestinian 
man through the back 
window of his car, also 
claiming he refused to stop. Eyewitnesses stated that he 
was at a full stop. Finally, an IDF armored vehicle near a 
Jenin checkpoint opened fire on a waiting car, blowing off 
the back of a 3-year-old boy’s head. The IDF said it was 
an accident. The boy’s mother was hardly reassured by 
this, or by the inquiry that will never happen. 
Unfortunately, checkpoints are only the tip of the 
iceberg for Palestinians. Maissa, a bright young graduate 
of Birzeit University, works at the Women’s Center in 
Shu’ fat Refugee Camp in East Jerusalem. She invited me 
to share in the festivities of the graduation ceremony for 
12 young women who had recently completed their course 
in Project Management. The women proudly held up their 
diplomas for a photo. Maissa described the center’s varied 
curriculum: language training, hairstyling, human rights 
education, first aid, childcare, computer programming and 
physical fitness. She showed me the construction work 
underway for a new wing to the center. She then pulled out 


Four other greenhouses were destroyed and the 
irrigation lines to the remaining ones have been cut. 
Behind, construction of the separation barrier continues. 


the IDF “stop construction” order she received three 
weeks earlier. Although the refugee camp is on UN land, 
Israel has begun arguing that the land belongs to the 
municipality of Jerusalem and is therefore under Israeli 
contro]. Maissa smiled and said ironically, “They see our 
success as a bad example for other refugee camps.” 


Housing 
This was not the first time I had come across “stop 


construction” orders. In villages near Jenin, I met farmers 
who had been ordered not to build onto their homes for their 
expanding families. Only new corrugated tin sheds are 
allowed. According to B’tselem, the leading Israeli human 


tights organization, “Over the past three decades of occupa- 
tion, Israel has employed 


in the West Bank a 
policy of planning, 
development, and 
building that severely 
restricts construction by 
Palestinians, while 
allocating broad ex- 
panses of land to 
establish and expand 
Jewish settlements. In 
this way, Israel has 
created a situation in 
which thousands of 
Palestinians are unable 
to obtain permits to 
build on their land, and 
are compelled to build 
without a permit because 
they have no other way 
to provide shelter for 
their families.” 

While some Palestinians are forced to live in increas- 
ingly cramped quarters, many others lose their home 
altogether. Several days before my arrival at Shu’fat camp, 
the IDF entered and informed community leaders that 26 
homes in the camp would be demolished in the coming 
weeks. No particular homes were specified, sending a 
wave of malaise through the camp. Last November, I stood 
with Palestinian families in the Gaza Strip, watching 
Israeli bulldozers crush their homes. I listened as a young 
mother recovering from near-fatal shrapnel wounds 
described the death of her two-year-old son, killed when 
an IDF tank fired into their home in a demolition zone. I 
watched as another tank fired mercilessly at the wall of 
another home, forcing the family to flee. I sat eating dinner 
with another family facing expulsion. Bullets shook the 
home and slammed into the kitchen wall. 

This July, I interviewed families in the West Bank 
whose homes had been blown up by the IDF, as usual 
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without compensation. My work was done in conjunction 
with Defense for Children International. Most families had 
a son who was a member of an armed Palestinian faction 
who had either killed Israeli civilians or who had clashed 
with IDF soldiers. As a result of their son’s activities their 
homes were destroyed and the families made homeless, 
another long-standing Israeli policy. Most families re- 
ported having between five and twenty minutes notice. As 
one father put it, “I can understand taking my son, but why 
my home?” 

A serious breach of the Fourth Geneva Convention, 
house demolition without compensation is a long-standing 
Israeli crime. According to B’tselem, “Israel has adopted a 
policy of mass demolition of Palestinian houses. In the 
past ten years, the authorities have demolished more than 
2,200 residences, leaving more than 13,000 Palestinians 
homeless. At the same time, at least 155 Israeli settle- 
ments, containing more than 170,000 Jewish Israeli 
citizens, have been established. Thousands of houses were 
built in these settlements without permits. Israel refrained 
from demolishing these houses, and instead issued retroac- 
tive building permits for thousands of houses constructed 
without permits.” 


Livelihood 

Palestinians are not only losing their homes. Vast 
expanses of fertile West Bank land are currently being 
taken from Palestinians, locked up permanently behind 
Israel’s new “separation wall.” Thanks to the cooperation 
of the principle non-government organizations working to 
stop its construction: Palestinian Environmental NGO’s 
Network (PENGON ) and Palestinian Agricultural Relief 
Committees (PARC), I was able to interview 
some of the thousands of people affected by the 
wall. Fayez, a proud once successful farmer 
from Tulkarm, started crying as he showed me 
his greenhouses and farmland, ruined by the 
construction of the wall. “What will I do? I 
have a family! They bulldozed my crops and 
cut the irrigation lines to my greenhouses. 
Three times I repaired them and three times 
they cut them. I’m ruined!” Fayez is now 
smoking three packs of cigarettes a day and 
working around the clock to educate interna- 
tional observers about what is happening in the 
West Bank. 

Bassim, an olive farmer from Jayyus 
village, nervously showed me his sawed-off 
olive trees, a gift from the contractors building 
the wall, all that remain of his once prosperous 
business. Bassim suggested I photograph the 
trees quickly since IDF soldiers were watching 
us through binoculars. They have been shoot- 
ing at the second floor of his home lately, so he 
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(519) 455-3430 


PRESIDENT 
Tim Carrie 


has moved his family to the first floor. 

Jamal, the mayor of Zeta, explained how his village 
had been reduced to a refugee camp in one year. Thirty 
percent of the villagers’ lost their land to the footprint of 
the wall. The rest lost their marketing prospects in Israel 
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“WE MAKE A DIFFERENCE... TOGETHER” 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Jim Wilkes 


due to closures of the West Bank. The 
economic shock is registering as 500 
families turn to humanitarian agencies 
for support. I heard the same story in 
Qaffin, where the mayor recounted his 
village’s history. Seventy percent of 
Qaffin’s land was lost to Israel in 1948. 
In the last year, 60 percent of what 
remained has either been crushed by the 
wall or simply annexed on the other side. 
Ten thousand olive trees have been 
uprooted, and another 120,000 have been 
lost to Israel on the other side of the wall. 


The Wall 

Parts of the wall feature 8-meter-high 
concrete slabs and gun towers. The rest 
consists of 2-meter-deep trenches, razor 
wire, electrical fences, security cameras, 
thermal imaging, unmanned aerial 
vehicles and paved roads for patrolling 
Israeli Border Police. Seventy meters on 


Bassim Wakid stands next to one of his destroyed olive trees either side of the wall have been declared 
on the edge of what was once his land. Behind, construction of “military zones” where one can be shot 
the separation barrier continues. His family and the families of dead for being in the wrong place at the 

his five brothers are now without income. wrong time. Thousands of acres of land 
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have been razed, over 100,000 trees uprooted, dozens of 
groundwater wells confiscated, kilometers of irrigation 
lines cut. Once completed, the wall will be 650 km long, 
surely one of modern history’s most sinister engineering 
projects. According to PENGON representatives, 25 
contractors have each been given 14 km to build, and if 
they finish ahead of schedule, they are accorded another 
contract. Time is indeed of the essence: the wall is mud- 
dling the USA’s “Roadmap,” and organized resistance has 
begun. During my stay, Palestinian and international 
activists demonstrated twice at the wall, welcomed by 
teargas, rubber bullets and mass arrests. 

Meanwhile, it was business as usual everywhere else 
in the Occupied Territories: the IDF invaded and closed 
cities, carried out arrests, sometimes using human shields, 
annexed land in Gaza for a new settlement, killed and 
wounded civilians by shelling refugee camps and opening 
fire on cars and homes, bulldozed houses and agricultural 
land, and watched as Palestinian prisoners went on a 
hunger strike to protest their appalling conditions. 


Ceasefire 

All of what I have described was occurring during a 
time of “ceasefire,” a completely irrelevant term given the 
ongoing crimes of the occupation. In fact the “ceasefire” 
technically ended on August 21*, two days after the 
horrific bus bomb in Jerusalem. The bus bomb and subse- 
quent Israeli assassinations in Gaza took the headlines. 
Meanwhile, something unreported but central to our 
understanding of the crisis, also occurred on August 21* in 
the West Bank village of Nazlat ‘Isa. It was perhaps a form 
of “retaliation” but appears to be more an ongoing policy. 


CAW 


PENGON reported the following: “The entire commercial 
area of Nazlat ‘Isa was today razed to the ground as some 
15 bulldozers, accompanied by large numbers of military 
and border police, entered the community at 5 AM and 
destroyed over 100 shops and five homes. The market, 
which was previously targeted in January of this year with 
the destruction of 82 or close to half of its shops, has been 
the commercial center for the entire region.” 

I met a large number of Palestinians from a good 
cross-section of the society - from students and farmers to 
NGO directors and Palestinian Authority officials. No one 
was optimistic. No one spoke of hope. People were 
scrambling, trying to stop a tidal wave with tea strainers. 
They wanted to know what I could do for them, what my 
government could do. I assured them I would do my part, 
that my government was officially opposed to all of this. 
“And what effect will this have?” some of them asked. I 
didn’t know what to say. I didn’t want to believe that 
American bucks and raw Israeli firepower could crush the 
combined effects of UN resolutions, international aid, two 
full-scale uprisings and decades of constructive social and 
political action. I didn’t want to believe that violence 
worked. I didn’t want to imagine a future “Palestinian 
State” in which impoverished walled-in citizens labored 
under passing spy drones and Apache helicopters, buying 
back their stolen water and agricultural produce from 
Israel. 


I don’t think the Palestinians want to imagine this either. 


Darren Ell is a teacher and independent photo- 
Journalist based in Montreal. He can be reached at 


f90xrudy@hotmail.com . 
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A proud Canadian Union representing over 
6,000 workers and promoting community spirit is a 
commitment we take seriously! 
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toe Booze, Rape and Little Kids 


Questions are being asked about the message given by 


a legal system that lets the gang-rape of a child 
go virtually unpunished. 


© September 30, 2002 a 12-year-old First Nation 
girl child was sexually assaulted by three Caucasian men 
near Melfort, SK. 

After having an argument with her parents, the girl had 
left home at 3 PM Sunday afternoon. 
When she did not return by early 
evening, her parents started calling 
around. Her friend said she did not go 
out with her, so they called the RCMP. 
Imagine their horror when at 10 PM 
that night the RCMP called them to 
say that their daughter was in the 
Tisdale hospital, and had been raped. 

This little child is no different 
from other children who rebel and 
leave home. She was sitting on the 
steps of the Shalin bar when the three 
men drove by, picked her up after of- 
fering to drop her off at her friends 
house, and instead took her to 
Mistatum. They were drinking and 
gave her drinks as well, around five 
or six beers in a couple of hours. Then, 
before dropping her off at her friends 
house, they took her to a country road 
and sexually assaulted her. Her friend 
and her friend’s father took her to the hospital and they 
also called the police. Her friend’s father described her as 
being “in a Jot of pain and she had shock in her eyes.” 
When she arrived she had her hands on her crotch and was 
not even able to stand on her own. 

At the hospital she was kept overnight but staff did 
not do a rape test stating that she was traumatized. She 
was sent home in the morning, but her father and her 
friend took her back to the hospital because she was in 
pain. She was later sent to a Saskatoon hospital, but 
again the rape test wasn’t done. She should have been 
kept under observation until a test could be done. 

Shortly after this incident the girl was placed in foster 
care, making her life even more complicated. 
Two trial dates were set. One to try Dean Edmunson 
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The community reacted with 
anger and shock at the verdict 
and lack of punishment. 
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and the other to try Jeffrey Kindrat and Jeffrey Brown. 
At the first trial in May, the jury found Edmunson guilty. 
A month later the other two men were acquitted because 
the girl was not able to testify clearly. This was the 
second time she was required to take 
the stand in full view of the accused. 

The community’s anger and 
shock that followed the “not-guilty” 
verdicts for the two men and the 
punishment of “house arrest” for 
Edmunson is naturally understand- 
able. The Saskatchewan Action 
Committee on the Status of Women 
(SAC) and the Saskatchewan 
Coalition Against Racism (SCAR) 
attended several days of the trials 
and the sentencing, and are equally 
outraged. We are asking people to 
sign a petition calling for the 
removal of Judge Kovatch, and 
changes that would make the law 
clearer with regard to the issue of 
reasonable steps in the case of child 
sexual assault. 

We are asking people to 

complain to the Judicial Council 
(federal) about Judge Kovatch. His sentence has 
trivialized child sexual assault, and sent a message that 
the courts will defend the accused, while further victim- 
izing the victim. With the support of the Anti-poverty 
Ministry, the WISH shelter, the Regina Community 
Centre and Sexual Assault line, the University of Regina 
Women’s center, and local women’s groups, we have 
organized rallies all over Saskatchewan. The family has 
been involved in all of them, as have the chiefs of 
Yellow Quill and Muskowgin. 


Kripa Sekhar can be reached at the Saskatch- 
ewan Action Committee (306-525-8329) for copies 
of the petition. Copies are also available at SCAR 
(306-757-6455). 
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Book Reviews 


Education for Changing Unions 
Bev Burke, Jojo Geronimo, D’Arcy Martin, Barb 
Thomas, Carol Wall 

Between the Lines 

Toronto, ON, 2002. 

www.btlbooks.com 


reviewed by Chelsea Looysen 

Education for Changing Unions is an indispensa- 
ble guide for planning effective education programs for 
adults. Based on the philosophy of popular education, 
it offers a comprehensive approach to program plan- 
ning and course delivery. The five authors are Cana- 
dian labour and community educators who have de- 
signed countless ideas, activities and exercises drawn 
from their experiences in the areas of worker educa- 
tion, social justice, human rights and anti-racism. 

This book builds on the essential 1991 educators’ 
handbook, Educating for a Change, but the more recent 
book places an increased emphasis on the labour 
movement as part of the broader movement for eco- 
nomic and social justice. Both books base the process 
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of union educating on the spiral model. 

Within the labour movement, we are constantly 
striving to be more inclusive in our understanding of 
solidarity. This book incorporates “six threads” that act 
as a framework for designing effective education that 
will strengthen democracy and participation within our 
unions. The six threads are: community, democracy, 
equity, class-consciousness, organization-building, and 
the greater good. By building an educational guide 
around these criteria, the authors provide an inspiring 
model for empowering our unions. 

In order to maintain and increase the presence of the 
trade union movement, labour education is crucial. 
“Education can help workers build strategies to curb the 
arbitrary exercise of employer power, beginning with an 
analysis of how that power works.” For example, 
collective bargaining relies on member input; therefore, 
presenting members with tools for effective bargaining 
will increase their involvement in this type of power 
struggle. This education will empower workers to 
promote social activism, and will thereby “help extend 
flashes of learning into changed ways of looking at 
events, relating to people, and going into action.” 
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Moving Mountains: 
Work, Family and Children 


with Special Needs 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 2002. 


reviewed by Marion Pollack 

I thought of Tom when I read this book. I met Tom 
years ago when I was working at a summer camp for 
children with special needs. Tom captured my heart. He 
was cute as a button and had a heart of gold. He also had 
very little speech, was quite rambunctious, and had a 
serious tendency towards tantrums. His official diagnosis 
was autism, and I had to watch him all the time. I met his 
parents and could sense their mixed feelings about him. On 
the one hand they truly loved him, on the other hand living 
with Tom was extremely difficult. It didn’t surprise me that 
a few months after that summer ended, Tom’s parents put 
him in a long-term residential placement. 

I wonder now if Tom’s parents had had the support of 
a special needs programme, such as the one that is outlined 
in Moving Mountains, whether they would have made the 
same decision. 

Moving Mountains is published by my union, the 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers. It tells the story of our 
Special Needs project. This is a year round programme 
that is designed to meet the needs of parents with special 
needs children. The funding for this project comes entirely 
from an employer-paid childcare fund that was negotiated 
by the Union. 

The book outlines the project, and tells the stories of a 
number of parents and children who use the project. It was 
an eye opener to read the stories of parents who were forced 
to balance working in the post office and raising a special 
needs child at the same time. I learned about the emotional, 
physical, and financial stresses faced by these parents. 

I also learned about the difference that financial and 
emotional support can make to families who have children 
with special needs. The project provides parents with 
financial help for dealing with their child’s needs. It can 
cover childcare or respite costs, recreation fees, specialized 
training for childcare workers, transportation or additional 
uninsured health care expenses. It also provides a regular 
newsletter, an advisor, and educational and resource 
materials. 

This Special Needs Project has also changed people’s 
view of the Union. There is a wonderful story about how 
one woman with two special needs children became a local 
activist after accessing help from the project. It was a stark 
reminder that if unions just focus on bargaining for better 
wages and working conditions, we are missing out on a 


whole group of wonderful activists. 

A project evaluation showed that 86 percent of 
respondents state that it has made a difference to their 
overall health and well-being. That’s an amazing number. 
But to me, the most important number is the one that says 
90 percent of the parents using the project have seen a 
change for the better in their child’s self esteem and 
happiness. I know the old mantra that you can’t buy 
happiness, but I think that the participants in the project 
now have a place on the road to happiness. 

The book itself is beautiful. It is full of wonderful 
pictures of the special needs children and their families. 
Looking at the photos I was reminded that 30 or 40 
years ago special needs children were hidden away, and 
now their parents have proudly sent their photos for use 
in the book. 

The book is an invaluable tool for any Union activist, 
and for any parent with special needs children. It is full of 
hope. It tells the story of how together Unions and parents 
with special needs children can move mountains. 


Complimentary copies of Moving Mountains: Work, 
Family and Children with Special Needs are available 
from: CUPW Child Care Coordinator, 377 Bank Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2P 1Y3. Fax: (613) 563-7861. 


E-mail: jka w-sttp.or 
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When is 


Capitalism Corrupt? 


Conic of capitalism often give it too much credit. For 
instance, ina mid August edition of the Guardian 
Weekly magazine Polly Toynbee reviewed the book 
Selling Love and Buying Freedom. This is a book about 
the effects that economic restructuring (commonly 
referred to as “globalization’’) is having on women from 
the poorer parts of the world. 

The review explains that there has been a “mass 
importation” of “care and love” from countries such as 
the Philippines, where women with limited options are 
increasingly driven to become sex workers or domestic 
care-givers for North American families. She goes on to 
say, “this is the most brutal example of the force of 
globalization, draining even love away from poor coun- 
tries. It is the final depredation, exploiting the last 
resources the third world has left to sell — motherhood 
and sex.” 

A radical account of capitalist globalization, right? 
But Toynbee’s critique is severely diluted by her procla- 
mation that it is “corrupted capitalism that has led to this 
exploitation.” What exactly is “corrupted capitalism?” 
And does it differ from “corporate greed?” In the same 
way that it is redundant to say “loud scream,” the com- 
mon usage of the terms “corrupted capitalism” and 
“corporate greed” make little sense. 

The word corrupted implies a moral judgment, but 
even capitalists rarely claim that it is a system driven 
by morals. Some of the most ardent defenders of 
capitalism, for instance Objectivists (followers of Ayn 
Rand, who include Milton Friedman and Allan 
Greenspan) often mock those who defend capitalism 
based upon morals. For Objectivists, capitalism is an 
amoral system. 

They understand that it is a system driven by a 
clear logic; making profit for investors. According to 
capitalist logic, moral considerations are irrelevant, 
unless of course, return on investment is considered a 
moral issue. Likewise, the goal of capitalist corpora- 
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O T aiaa 


My Opinion 


by Yves Engler 


tions is to make the biggest return on investment 
possible, in a word, greed. 

That’s why it should be considered logical - not 
corrupted - when French company, Aventis, in 1995 
suspended production of a substance that was effective 
against sleeping sickness, a disease that kills hundreds of 
thousands annually, on the grounds that it was not 
profitable, but re-launched it after discovering that it was 
also effective in removing women’s facial hair. 

That’s why it’s logical - not corrupted - when 
McDonald’s Canada closes every outlet where workers 
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unionize to gain better working conditions and pay. 

That’s why it’s logical - not corrupted - when Coca 
Cola hires paramilitaries to kill Colombian union activ- 
ists fighting for better working conditions and pay. 

That’s why it’s logical - not corrupted - when 
Canada’s Financial Post recently noted, “rosy profits 
built on back of job losses.” 

That’s why it’s logical - 
not corrupted - that every 
year 14 million people die 
from diseases for which 
medicines exist but are too 
costly. 

On the other hand, it 
may be wrong to get rid of 
the statement “corrupted 
capitalism.” Capitalism does 
get corrupted. But that is 
when corporations, forced by 
social movements, give free 
AIDS drugs to those too poor 
to pay. Or when corporations 
feel obliged to consult with 
constituencies (such as unions 
or consumers) aside from 
investors. At its most ex- 
treme, the system becomes so corrupted that labour 
actually has some direct control over corporate policy, as 
is the case in Scandinavia and Germany. 

Simply put, capitalism is corrupted when considera- 
tions outside of the profit interests of shareholders are 
taken into account. The (neo) liberal resurgence of the 
past 20 years is the process of re-affirming capital’s logic 
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Aventis, in 1995 suspended 
production of a substance 
that was effective against 

sleeping sickness, a disease 

that kills hundreds of 


thousands annually, on the 
grounds that it was not 
profitable, but re-launched it 
after discovering that it was 
also effective in removing 
women’s facial hair. 


in the face of common people’s corrupting influence. 

It is for us, those who espouse democracy and 
equity, to resist the present neoliberal offensive with the 
goal of eventually overturning its underlying logic. But 
as with the slaying of a dragon, if you lunge at its neck 
you don’t stand much of a chance. It’s more likely to be 
brought down by ripping at 
its wings and armored scales. 

_ This is why highly 
profitable pharmaceutical 
corporations need to be 
forced to provide the less- 
fortunate with necessary 
drugs free of charge. Govern- 
ments should be pressured to 
follow policies of full- 
employment. And workers 
must struggle to overcome 
companies’ anti-union activi- 
ties to gain a greater say 
within their corporations 

These steps improve 
people’s lives while weaken- 
ing the anti-humane capital- 
ist system. So once our side 
has gained its confidence 
and the beast has been weakened, human emancipation 


will be in sight. 


Yves Engler is a Montreal based activist currently 
working on a book about student activism at Concordia 
University. He can be reached by e-mail at 


yvesengler@hotmail.com . 
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opportunity we can ue build solidarity, in spite of 


borders, because of our common cause with other 
workers around the world. 

What we want for errccives we want for all 
workers and their families. 
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